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l New Books That Are Worth While 








The Baldwin Speller 


Price, 20 Cents 








HE words in this speller were selected by class-room 

teachers after observing the class vocabulary for 

a year. They include, therefore, those words 
which require special attention, and which will be of 
most immediate practical use to the child. They are arranged 
according to difficulty. The words for each year’s work are 
divided into groups of four lessons each, each group forming 
a week’s work, the fifth lesson of each week being an oral 
review. In the earlier review lessons the accentuation and 
pronunciation of the words are marked. Illustrative sen- 
tences show the uses and meanings of words with the same 
sound. Among the selections for study are such favorites 
as Whittier’s ‘‘ Barefoot Boy,’’ and Longfellow’s ‘‘ Children’s 
Hour.’’ The book is based upoa actual conditions in the 
school, and not upon mere theories. 











The Natural Number Primer 


Price, 25 Cents 








NLIKE all other books, this primer tezehes the most 
elementary ideas and forms of number and of lan- 
guage, at the same time. It may be used either 

with or independently of the regular reading primer. 
As a Language Primer it develops a practical vocabulary and 
the power of reading and expression. As a Number Primer 
it teaches in a very simple, logical way, the first steps in 
number. It is easy, and appeals to the natural interest of 
the child in counting, besides being adapted to his various 
capacities. There are abundant illustrations and very 
simple drawings which serve as models for the child. Each 
new term is illustrated and introduced in script. In the 
footnotes are helpful suggestions for teachers, outlining the 
oral work and blackboard drill. The book will overcome 
many difficulties now commonly found in teaching this sub- 
ject and will supplement thoroughly and satisfactorily the 
work of the teacher. 














Milne’s Primary Arithmetic 


Price, 25 Cents 








NEW arithmetic for beginners, forming with the 
author’s Intermediate Arithmetic and Standard 
Arithmetic an ideal three-book series. In this book 

each number from 1 to 100 is developed by the spira] 

system through all the fundamental operations. The work 
in connection with each number is elaborated and carefully 
developed. Among the special features of the book are: 


1. The illustrations are particularly well chosen and ad- 
mirably adapted for their purpose. 2. There are many 
devices to arouse the interest of the child. 3. There is 
active work to sustain the interest of the child. 4. The 
problems are practical and deal with matters in connection 
with the child’s experience. 5. Reviews are frequent and 
well planned. 6. Inductive work leads the child to discover 
facts for himself. 7. Fractions are developed in connec- 
tion with integers. 














Harmonic Series— 
Natural Music Course 


Six Books and Seven Charts 








HIS series, the newest of the well-known Natural 
Music Course, is unquestionably one of the most 
notable recent achievements in the educational world. 

It is a working course of power-giving quality; it 
affords children easy mastery over music symbols; it enables 
them to render appreciatively and agreeably the printed 
page; it cultivates a love for music, rather than a mere 
attachment for a few songs; it develops the auditory imagi- 
nation; and it makes the power to express musical thoughts 
a familiar possession. No other course arouses and culti- 
vates such an aesthetic nature in the child and gives him 
such skill in aesthetic production. From the first lesson to 
the last the child is trained to enjoy pure music, and 
is carefully drilled in each subject as it occurs in the books 
and in the charts. 
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We ~S 
2 — pee Principals aint 
° cachers of today need have 
p mane ee hi/ /Ml10 Care of worry in regard to 
lock and Bell. the times for the various periods 
and the correctness of the clocks 
a the different rooms. 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PRCGRAM CLOCK 


rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, 
departments. and buildings the Electric Bell being ran automatically 
on the EXACT MINUTE set downin the provram for beginning and 
elosiag every penod assembling and dismissi: g ~chool, ete , while the 
secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. 

Prom ptness and ponctaality are secured, discipline promoted, and 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- 
room 

You will be interested in knowing mcre about the Frick Automatic 
Program ( lock and its advantages 1p scho: | menagement, and we will 
take pleasure in mailing yon catalog and fuli information, if you will 
mention this Ad. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 





I perceice by thy dress thou 





art a scholar. 





Principal’s Gown 








Student Type 








Student Type 








SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS 


—_ = 3 = Set APPROVE OF 


Academic Caps and Gowns 


For Graduation and other Exercises in the High Schools, 
Academies, and Normal Schools, because they are economical, 
becoming, and »ppropriate, the uniform of the Educational 
Army, magnify the school, prevent undue emulation in dress, 
subduing differences, and clothing all with the outwsrd grace ot 
equal fellowship, save time and money in the closing weeks. 


Outfits Sold $3.50 to $8.00 
__ Rented for Introduction, $1.50 





Catalogue"and jsamples on request. Shipped from Albany 
or Chicago.}& » 


— > COTTRELL & LEONARD 


482-484 BROADWAY, - - - ALBANY, N. Y 














BEFORE YOU WERE BORN 


KANE « 
SCHOOL 
DESKS « 


WERE THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Will» % 


They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and Ever Will Be 
FIRST 








Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: 
28 WEST 19th 8T., NEW YORK 


Werks: RACINE, WIS. 


Western Sales Office 
90 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Hanson’s High School _ The Best Books in Print 
Glee and Chorus Book THe Morse READERS 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books 
By THOMAS M. BALLIET and ELLA M. POWERS 





By S. C. Hanson. A New Music 
These books contain all the Features which are required for 


Book for High Schools . ° . the BEST MODERN READERS. Universally endorsed. 


“The Finest Grade Readers in Print.” 
—GERTRUDE EDMUND, Prin. Training School, Lowell, Mass. 


This magnificent collection contains: ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the United States 


By M. W. Hazen. For 4th and 5th grades. 


New Songs | New Glees | New Anthems | N ew Choruse Pre sehen d orgy ie Bee “nt eegied ty ashen: 


Old Songs | Old Glees | Old Anth Old Ch More attractive than others. 
: eee oruses | MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM COPY BOOKS 


Many original features, but thoroughly practical. 
20 to 28 Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back of each Book. 
Correlated Copy Material carefully Graded. One equal 


S a musical text-book for High Schools, to two others. 


Seventh and Eighth Grades, Academies, 
Normal Schools, Musical Societies, etc., it is AROUND THE WORLD. Carroll. 3 Books 


without a peer. As a supplementary work in G . . : 

, 3 raded Sociological, Commercial, Industrial Treatment. 
- — where a text is already adopted, Enthusiastically endorsed by pupils and teachers. 
it is superb. 


Universally endorsed for New Course of Study, New York 
City. Popular everywhere. 


ATWOOD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS in PHYSICS 


See Catalog for many other Choice Books 


A. Flanagan Company, | THF MORSE COMPANY 


- ° - - j 38 Beacon Street 31 Union Square 228 Wabash Avenue 
266 Wabash Avenue Chicago BOSTON . NEW YORK CHICAGO 


x**3* * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 ** 


School Entertainment Katalog | Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. 


The cream of this li : i --revi A descriptive list of pedagogical booke and 
is literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated--revised to date conahauet aide of all pabllaners. Over 1700 


over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teach- a A Pn eg en wong de- 
this year. Free. ers, teachers’ aids, etc.,in existence, Free. fished: enemy — ae 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


BE NOT SIMPLY GOOD, 
BUT GOOD FOR SOMETHING 


OW that is just what a Dixon 
Pencil is good for, somETHING. 
So many pencils are good for 

nothing but DIXON’S AMERICAN 

GRAPHITE PENCILS can be used 

for all kinds of school-room work and 

can be depended upon to do their work 
well. Let us prove it by sending you 

some samples, so that you may be a 

judge of their merits. 


The work contains 160 large pages bound in boards. Price, 0c. 






































JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Slate Blackboard 


NO SUBSTITUTE EQUALTO NATURAL SLATE 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 








CROWN SANITARY FLOORING 


Bath 
Rooms 


and 


Kitchens 


100 North Moore Street, NEW YORK CITY 
13 Terrace, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Used in 


Schools 


Hospitals 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY O., 











EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
MAP 5S 


Ancient Italy 
Ancient Greece 
Ancient Asia Minor 
50242 inches 





Orbis Romanus 
Orbis Veteribus Motus - 
Caesar de Bello Gallico - 
Large Size - 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. G&G A. K. JOHNSTON, 


Price, Full Mounted on cloth and rollers, only $2.25 each 


A. J.NYSTROM 6 CO. 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 
132-134 LAKE ST., CHICAGO 





IMPROVED SCHOOL LANTERN 





Just Out Up to Date Price Moderate 

Novel in Within the Reach of 
Construction Every School 

Takes All : 4 Write for Descriptive 
Accessories (gs Circular 





McINTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT ONE 






















een 
Ano Fumay BLADE Hoonen 
EA SuPronty a0 


EW or ~ EFFICIENT 


OPEN Binven 












» \e We carry magazine size in stuck, 
Directions with Binder. 
Introduction price for the next 

weeks, 35c. each Binder. 
The retail price being t5c. for oe 
Buckram covering . 
Discount in quantities. 


LATEST and BEST 


BOOK HOLDER | 
*. Made to Last for Years.. 


In assorted colors 


Ghe Educational 
Club of Philadelphia 


solicits the patronage of schools of all 
grades requiring the services of teach- 
ers and tutors of superior qualifications. 


S. E. CARNER, 





13th and Locust St., Philadelphia. 
F ENC BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 





for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the —_ 
lishers for copies for examination . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORE 





Liberal Pay for Information 
fe 


ods in my tine 


ou know where and when 
pay Wberally for 


wil 5 Be purchased, write to me. 
information 





ood for $5.00. For 
$1 with this coupon Tf —_ you (transporta- 
tion charges preps aid by me) a $5.00 reversible 
map of U orld, ‘ine? tnohes in size, with 
& groas of my school pens or a gallon of best guar- 
= ink, as preferred (either of which is worth 
This “eae liberal offer is made to 
are the goo 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. 
For 2 cents witb coupon, I will -— you 100 one- 
month or ten-month report car egular price, 
60 cents. This liberal peoposition ‘is made in erder 
to introduce the goods. 


This Coupon is 











Library green, dark green, dark 
blue anddark red. Buckram. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
baer — and Clark’s The Best Translations 


oo EUDMAN’S SYSTEM MFG, CO., 


to 68 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 











ted—Fine Paper—Half-| New Co tht Inti . tions—N 
rae ye ov oleh Sides—Price Reduced | Good P; pyrigrti Bo an Ponvenient fee tho 
to $1.50, postpaid Send for sample pages. Pocket—1 ea, ied g: 56 Seanea pe 


Free— 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR SUMMER MONTHS 


OATALOGS MAILED ON aaaoaee. 
No = Physica: and Science Apparatus. 
> 


Kind _ e 
fo ¥ lies Books and Apparatus. 
0. 


hoo) 
chool ant fice Furniture. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
T177-179 Monroe St., Chicago. 


























5: aa. } DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether 


Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


ail THE ESTERBROOK DEN CO. <a=== 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. { 


26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden.N J. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wish:ng Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michi Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Buildin , Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


LEWIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “six” 











MICH. 


Is well known for its Prompt and Efficient Service to School Boards and Teacher. 
Year-Book sent free upon application. 


Schermerhorn ACHERS AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has exceptional facilities for placing teachers in good positions in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and the Dakotas. Address, S. Y. GILLAN & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
AMERICAN AND FORKHIGN TEACr ERS’ 4G NY. 


Assistants, Tutors 





Oldest and best known in U.S Est. 1855. 
Joun O. Rooxweun, Manager. 











Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Princi 
Govern«sses, for every Department of Instruction: Recommends G Is ~ 
or Address Mrs M. J. \OUNG FULTON Amerivan and wood Sabet Perea. Call 


23 ' nition Square, New 





York 
enjoys the confidence of teachers ano 
employers because it confines itself tu 
m 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ‘rete, crs Sccanscit‘snsnes tno 


ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 
’ } Provides Schovls of all Grad ith 
ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY competent Teechers “Assists, ‘Teachers 


in obtaining Positions, HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


FISHER St ACENCY 


A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7Fi* arcane 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
privateschools,and families Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, “* How to Increase 
Your Salary.” If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small salary. This Bureau received dogens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 




















HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


OLCOTT OUTLINE 
INDIVIDUA 


MAPS 


High School Series 
124 x 9} 


31 Maps in Series 


MAPS and 
ATLASES 





ATLASES 


MAPS 


Intermediate Series 
6x9 
22 Maps in Series 


125 x 94 


25 Mapsin each 
Atlas 


6 Atlases in Series 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., (3 Finn Ave. New York 




















Baird’s Hand-Made 
Silver Glass 2 w& 


for diffusion of light in dark 
and illy-lighted school-rooms. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive 

Has_ received the highest 

scientific endorsement. ° . 
Sole 


Redding, Baird & Co., pistrbators 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadwav, New York. 








New and Revised Editions from New Plates. 
PHYSIOLOGY BY TH+ LABORATORY METHOD. 
By WILLIAM I. BRINCKLEY, h. D.: Professor of 
Bio ogy and Vice-President Austin Co lege, Effing- 
han, Ill. 
Profnsely illustrated, with 16 pages of full-size col- 
ored plates, abont 5 pages. Price - - i 
Intended for preparatory schools and colleges, but 
the material being in great part elementary, and the 
apparatus, with few exceptions, being inexpensive, it 
= used by most high schools doing advanced 
work, - 


Inductive Studies in Browning 
P By H.C. Pet rson, Ph. D.; Professor of Literature 
in State University, Laramie, Wyoming. 
Second edition. Full cloth. Price, 60c. 
The especially valuable features are for the most 
part rewritten and made still more inductive. 


Selections from the Lake Poets. 

LAKESIDE CLASSICS No. 58. Enameled covers, 
with portraits. 95 pages. Price, lic. 

CONTAINING: THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER, by CoLERIDGE. Illustrated with twenty- 
two drawings, reproduced from old Engli-h ‘ood 
engrav-ngs. ALSO: ADONAIS—THE SKNSITIVE 
PLANT—ODET » THE WEST WIND -THR CLOUD 
—TO ASKYLARK. By SHELLEY. 

: ’ THE RIME OF THE 

Coleridge’s Poems. ANCIENT. MARINER. 

CHRI faBEL—KUBLA KHAN—FRANCE,—AN 
ODE. Full cloth. Price, 25c 

LAKE IDE CLASSICS No, 59. Enameled covers, 
with portraits. 96 pages. Price, lic. 

CONTAINING: WORDSWORTH—Ode on Immortal- 
ity, To a Skylark, Elegiac Stanzas, A Picture of Peel 
Castle in a Storm, Four Sonnets. 

KEATS—Ode on a Grecian Urn, Ode to a Nightin- 
gale. Ode on Melancholy, To Autumn. Sonnets: 1 On 

irst Looking into Chapman’s Homer. 2 On the 
Crasekep er and Cricket. 

BRO NING—Saul, How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix, The Guardian Angel, Pros- 
pice, Childe Rowland to the Dark Tower Came. 

The notes are not extensive and are placed at th 

bottom of the pages for convenient reference. 

The publishers will be punt to forward sample 

copies for examination with a view to introduction. 


Address AINSWORTH G6 COMPANY 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


SCHOOL OF 
PEDAGOGY 


A Graduate Sehool of edocational science 
furnishing thoreugh professional cenipenen 
for teachers wishing to fit themselves forall, 
grades of higher educationa! work. 

The Degrees of Master of Pedagogy and Doctor 
of Pedagogy are covferred. . 

The School ie closely allied to various depart- 
ments of the University, including University 
College, the Graduate School and Schools of 
Medicine andLaw, courses in which are open to 
the students of this School. 

For information, address THE REGISTRAR. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


b> 
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ESTABLISHED 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON & 


38 PARK ROW, - : - 


CO. 


NEW YORK 
PRODUCERS OF 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS AND ROOFING SLATE 


BOTTOM MARKET PRICES. FREIGHT CHARGES GUARANTEED 
TO ANY POINT ON APPLICATION. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 


The Todd Adjustable 
ewe Hand Loom = 


For School, Kindergarten, and Home 








A practical and most timely help in the solution of the | 
problem of industrial work in the primary school. Com- | 


ape meets the requirements for weaving. Endorsed 
y leading teachers. 


ALL KINDS WEAVING material at whole- 
sale and retail 


Send for descriptive circulars 


TODD & TODD 


730 E. 18th St., © MINNEAPOLIS, MINW. 








HORSFORD'S 
7 ACID PHOSPHATE 


When you feel weak, all tired 
out and unrefreshed by sleep, 
or when your appetite and 
digestion are poor, you will 
find it invaluable. 





If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R. I. 























: 6 
“Al Things”’-""All Power” Seoxtn the worse 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERI- 
ALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS » » 





Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 





WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION 


By W. A. BALDWIN, Principal State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. Introduction 
and cover design by HENRY TURNER BAILEY. Cloth, $1.50, 


This book is full of the spirit of the new education. It is sure to appeal to 

1. All progressive teachers and school superintendents. 

2. All persons who are interested in social settlement work and vacation schools. 

It — the theory regarding the application of modern methods in Education, 
and definite directions for doing many kinds of industrial work, such as school 
gardening, basketry, weaving, braiding, hammock making, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is only $1.00 a year. 
Send for sample copy of the REVIEW. 


THE ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO. 


manufactures all the material needed in the Kindergarten schools, and is in a good 
position to give schools the best prices together with the best possible service. 

For Primary schools we have Number, Sentence, and Word Builders, together 
with aids for counting, adding, subtracting—all of which occupy and interest the 
pupil. Address 


ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CoO., 








Milwaukee 








The authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Briggs 


MODERN 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


_ School board officials may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 
tions—the result of a wide experience. Subjects taken up by chapters 
are: Appropri tions. Competitions. Specialists. Commissions, Super- 
intendence. Ethics. Ready-made Plans. Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 
Windows and Lighting. at-and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. Heating 
and Ventilation. Sanitary Arrangements Hygienic Construction of the 
Bridgeport High School Building. Suburban Schoolhouses. Planning 
and Construction of Schoolhouses. City Schoo! Buildings on Restricted 
Sites, 8vo, 411 pages, 89 full-page plates, cloth, $4.00, 











JOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers - - 





NEW YORK 





It wins the honorary degree 
ofan LLD for its author. 
It makes millionaires in 
brains. It makes throne 
rooms out of schvol-rooms, 
It intensifies university, col- 
lege and other school life. 
It makes High Priests and 
Priestesses of professors and 
teachers who have not mis- 
taken their vocation. It en- 
ergizes all sermon writing. 
It solves National, State, 
municipal, educational, cap- 
ital and labor problems. A 
copy of this book wonder mailed to any address 
on receipt of price, $1.00, by the publishers, The 
kk” Book Co., 39 and 41 N. Front St. 
ila., Pa. 











tells that it is a 


Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 
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Autumn Oxygen. 


These bracing ozone-laden Autumn days seem to be 
made especially for work. There is little need of urging. 
The danger is rather that too much may be attempted 
in the burst of enthusiasm. The wise teacher will avoid 
the assignment of home lessons as far as is possible. 
The right kind of interest kindled at school will make 
the children do some kind of work anyway, if only a 
little suggestion is offered. The delight derived from 
voluntary effort helps to advance the pupils far more 
se any compulsory tasks performed out of school 

ours. 

As a rule, teachers in primary schools should assume 
that their pupils’ energies are sufficiently taxed during 
school hours and leave the remainder of the day free 
from imposed scholastic duties. Time should be left for 
free play and rest. Let the little ones have the full ben- 
efit of out-of-door enjoyment. By this means health 
and energy will be stored up to help them over the dull 
days which set in just before the breaking-up of winter. 
Let them have the fresh out-door air with which nature 
cheers the Thanksgiving month, and indoors let them 
breathe deeply the oxygen of sympathy and joyfulness. 


OPI 
School Discipline.* 


Did you ever stand at the corner of a street near a 
school building and watch the children going to school? 
If you have, and your mind has been filled with that old, 
but mistaken notion that the schdol boy comes creeping 
like a snail unwillingly to school, you will have to revise 
your opinion at once. There is too much life, interest, 
activity, the delight of childhood, to allow the low, hum- 
drum notions of forty years ago to prevail now. The 
children have been told not to come too soon and yet be 
on time. This is business like. “On Time,” is the 
motto. Not too early, not too late—just on time. But 
wide-awake boys and girls find it hard to wait until the 
stated time, and they often gather around the gate and 
door long before they are opened and impatiently wait 
for the janitor to let them in. 

The principal and teachers see them, but do “a scold. 
Instead they are very apt to give the “early birds” a 
smile of welcome. Indeed they have rather expected 
them and are proud of the interest thus shown. Now 
draw near; the doors have opened and a hundred little 
feet are trudging rapidly across the threshold eager to 
begin the work of the day. It is not “ the rush of the 
avalanche,” but the forward movement of. the men and 
women of to-morrow. 

Then comes a silence broken only by the frequent ar- 
rival of some who have been delayed—for good reasons 
it may be. Occasionally the tardy signal is withheld a 
few minutes to allow the latest comer a fair chance to 
get to his room; then, bang goes the signal and business 
begins. A song is. sometimes taken up by one of the 
rooms, which is joined in by others until it swells into a 
chorus of five hundred or more voices. Morefrequently, 
however, each room will sing its own song, but in either 
case the music indicates happiness and contentment on 
the part of the pupils. You may walk away and wish 
you were a boy again, but if you will tarry and step into 





*From the annual report of Superintendent Shawan, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


one of these rooms, you are very apt to see something 
that will charm you. 

The room is neatly decorated with a number of pictures 
carefully selected and tastefully arranged, a few choice 
potted plants, the old flag which the boys and girls are 
taught to love, and other decorations which please the 
eye and add to the beauty of the school-room. The 
blackboards contain much of the work for the day, 
together with some things which the teacher desires to 
be carefully noted, but all is a model of neatness. 

The song has ended. Forty happy faces are turned 
toward the teacher full of love and expectation. A few 
choice quotations are now in order—some in concert, 
some by individual pupils, some by the teacher—all choice 
literary gems full of noble sentiment. 

Where is the discipline, you may ask. There is none 
in the sense of forty years ago. It is not needed. The 
teacher is anxious to do that which is best for her pupils 
and they know it. They love her and she knows it. 
They are responsive to every wish expressed or under- 
stood. Happy co-operation, therefore, is the law by 
which the school is controlled. Is this true of every 
school? It is certainly true of most of them. If the 
reader has any doubt on this point he may call where he 
pleases at any time and find eut for himself. 

What is good school discipline? It is not absolute 
quiet. Where death-like stillness prevails very little 
work is done. Where a spirit of sympathetic co-opera- 
tion between teacher and pupils is manifest, good school 
discipline prevails. The hum of industry means life and 
effort and where these conditions exist there is growth 
and the accomplishment of results. 

It is wonderful how much work children will do for an 
appreciative teacher when they know that she under- 
stands her work and is thoroly prepared to teach them. 
Thus it often happens that an unassuming teacher who 
does not seem to possess great executive ability grows 
in strength and influence with her pupils because she is 
prepared for her work and knows how to direct the ener- 
gies of her school. The “born teacher” without educa- 
tion and training sinks into mediocrity before the grow- 
ing teacher who has been trained for the work and knows 
how to create interest and direct energy. 

The best preparation for school discipline is a thoro 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught, careful prepara- 
tion for each day’s work, correct plans for its presenta- 
tion, and tact in turning on the energy of the class. For, 
such, pupils will have the profoundest respect and co- 
operation, and work follows naturally. Expression be- 
comes the rule instead of repression without life. When 
the children stand up on both feet and talk frankly upon 
the subject under discussion, there is good order, fur 
well directed interest is good order. Of course there 
are a few here and there who respect force only, but 
such cases are rare. They have to be handled. with de- 
cision at times and forced to recognize an authority 
which they have not yet learned to respect, because of 
irregularity of attendance or the absence of home in- 
fluence. Sometimes the teacher may be at fault in part, 
sometimes the parents, more frequently outside attrac- 
tions and late hours. Usually even in such cases, if 
parents and teachers thoroly co-operate, trouble soon 
ceases. 

Our teachers are earnestly seeking to so understand 
each child that the wisest thing may be done at all times 
for each individual. It is understood to be a greater:ac- 
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complishment to secure the sympathetic co-operation of 
a wilful pupil than it is to compel his submission to 
authority by force. A fine instructor is usually an ex- 
cellent disciplinarian, while a specialist in government is 
frequently a very poor instructor. We have been striv- 
ing earnestly to reach that higher ideal in which inter- 
est in work and love of the right for its own sake make 
the outward appearance of the exercise of special 
authority unnecessary. Many schools have already 
reached this condition and the number is increasing 
yearly. 
SEP 


A Thanksgiving Celebration. 
By ALICE ORMES ALLEN, Massachusetts. 


Last year Thanbsgiving took us by surprise, as it were. 
Being limited for time, the editorial “we,” in the shape 
of the teacher, decided tu have an impromptu celebration 
which should be for the pleasure and profit of the little 
people themselves instead of a spectacular affair for the 
edification of admiring parents. 

Our resources proved to be a collection of drawings 
and paintings which traced the Pilgrims by windmill and 
wooden shve from Holland, on Mayflowers fearfully and 
wonderfully made, to log cabins in the wilderness of the 
new country. There were also several collections of 
compositions under such titles as “Holland,” “The 
Pilgrims in Holland,” “The Ocean Voyage,” “The 
Pilgrims in‘ America,” “The First Thanksgiving.” 

These were the fruit of the daily narrative which had 
been begun early in November and had carried the wan- 
derers thru all their experiences to a final destination on 
New England shores. They were original compositions, 
but the range was wide and varied. The best ones were 
laid aside with the selected drawings for future refer- 
ence. 

I next made a note of the fall songs appropriate for 
use, and of those which were especially designed for the 
occasion. There was quite a list of these. By this 
time my courage, which had been at a minimum at first 
thought, began to rise. 

Some of the children had been inquiring for several 
days about “Thanksgiving pieces” and saying that 
mamma wanted to know whether there was going to be 
an “entertainment,” so the next morning, when I an- 
nounced that we were not going to have any their little 
faces were eloquent of disappointment. “We are not 
going to have any visitors this year;” I continued, “but 
we are going to have some fun all by ourselves. I will 
tell you about it in a few days.” 

That same day we began learning “ Old Hundred.” I 
taught it to the children slowly, telling them that the 
pilgrims used to sing slow solemn songs like this, and 
for recreation we sang it marching, to see whether they 
could keep in step with the rhythm of the music. 


The Handkerchief. Mystery. 

Two days before the Wednesday when we were to 
have our exercises I asked the girls each to bring two, 
and if they could three, large white handkerchiefs and 
two small ones. They all looked greatly mystified over 
such a request and a little titter of excitement escaped 
when I told them that the handkerchiefs would have 
something to do with our good time on Wednesday. 

The handkerchiefs began to appear that afternoon. I 
had several on hand to supply deficiencies. Those who 
had them were more than willing to remain after school 
and learn the solution of the mystery. 

I folded a large handkerchief diagonally across the 
middle, laid it around fair-faced little Edna’s shoulders 
and pinned it in front. A better kerchief for a little 
maid one could not ask. The second handkerchief I 
folded backwards from the hem about three inches. I 
then laid it on her head with the fold framing her face, 
and asked her to hold it in position and turn around. 

The hem fell so far below her neck in the back that I 
had to turn it under several inches till it came barely to 
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the curve of her neck. Then I took the two lower 
corners and bringing them together at the center pinned 
them one over the other. This left a flap above, which 
had to be flattened out and pinned at each corner. My 
little maid dropped her hands and turned around and lo! 
she was transformed into a wee Puritan lass, cap 
and kerchief. It needed but the third handkerchief 
pinned to the belt at the upper corners to complete her 
costume with a demure white apron. The two small 
handkerchiefs I folded and pinned on for cuffs. Some of 
the girls who could not bring large handkerchiefs brought 
napkins. They served the purpose almost as well and 
were even preferable for the caps, as they were stiffer 
and stood out better from the face. 

The caps were all fitted and pinned beforehand. A 
few stitches took the place of the pins and they were 
then laid away till they were needed, but it required 
some previous green-room assistance on the day itself to 
arrange the final details. 

I asked each of the boys to bring one large handker- 
chief and two small ones, a belt, preferably black, a soft 
black felt hat, and a short dark cape, either cloth or 


waterproof. 
Various Outfits. 


A few came with the outfit complete, but more with 
only part of the articles and we had to eke them out as 
best we could. 

Their imaginations were by this time roused and alert 
and they could see a doughty pilgrim forefather thru the 
merest suggestion of a costume. I pinned on the small 
handkerchiefs for cuffs, making them broader than for 
the girls. The large ones folded in halves made excellent 
collars. The boy with belt, hat, and cape was so mani- 
festly a reincarnated forefather that no inquiry as to his 
role was necessary. 

The whole effect, especially on the girls’ side, was en- 
trancing. One could readily understand the witchery of 
such a costume upon masculine susceptibility. I myself 
fell in love with my pilgrim lassies en masse. 

When we were all arrayed, including—much to the 
children’s glee—the teacher, I suggested that those who 
wished should be some especial personage. John Alden, 
Priscilla, Betty Alden, Governor Bradford, Capt. Miles 
Standish,and others promptly designated themselves. We 
had talked about the quaint names of that day and 
others chose Prudence, Faith, Patience, Truth, Good 
Will, and Love. The names did not quite go round, but 
there were enough to .keep up the spirit of the occa- 
sion. 

When I had asked the boys to bring their parapher- 
nalia I had suggested that those who had them should 
bring Indian things, as we would want some of the In- 
dians with us who had been invited to the first Thanks- 
giving celebration. 

Two of the boys had Indian suits, several others rough- 
rider suits (which are quite adaptable),and another small 
lad the ingenuity which supplies material deficiencies. 
He had borrowed a striped blanket from a neighbor and 
had transformed a handful of turkey feathers into noble 
chieftain headgear, thrusting them thru a strip of cloth 
to be pinned about his forehead. The feathers trailed 
in glory down his back and elicited admiring attention 
from the feminine constituency. He was a small boy 
but he had a lordly air and I was not surprised when he 
announced that he was the “Big chief, Massasoit.” 
Willie “ guessed ” he’d be Samoset, and Tim took Hobson’s 
choice on Squanto. The remaining Indians decided to 
be Massasoit’s braves. 

The Entertainment. 

We spent a few moments talking over these famous 
characters and noting the luminous points in their careers. 
The children had become so familiar with them during 
our month of simple study that they were able to recall 
most of the important facts and a little questioning 
elicited the rest. 

The last thing as I dismissed them the day before I 
had told them that each one might bring an apple the 
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next afternoon, and we would have a Thanksgiving feast 
and eat the fruit in school 

Eating in school is ordinarily so heinous a crime that 
the mere thought of it was fraught with fearful joy. 
Archie thought that it would be appropriate to have 
some nuts, very likely the pilgrim children gathered 
them for that first Thanksgiving feast. We accordingly 
added nuts to our list, tho not to our bill of fare. Imag- 
inative Jessie asked if she might bring a yellow bow! full 
of corn meal to represent the puddings of pounded 
maize. 

Tom, with a twinkle in his eye, suggested a can of 
sardines to stand for the fish they brought from the sea, 
some one else thought we might have pictures of turkeys 
if we couldn’t have the real article. Many of the 
suggestions showed that the children were thinking,even 
tho their ideas might not be practicable. 

Whatever our imprumptu celebration lacked in formal- 
ity or technical excellence was more than atoned for by 
the fervor and enthusiasm of the children. 

We donned our kerchief costumes and sang our little 
songs. The owners of the selected compositions were 
called upon to read them and there was an element of 
interest in this because it was unexpected. 

I had put up the drawings around the room, and also 
some Thanksgiving pictures which I gleaned from papers 
ani magazines. On the board I had drawn with bold 
broadside effect the Mayflower tossing in the waves, and 
again at anchor in the harbor. This was flanked by 
turkeys, pumpkins, stalks of corn, and other popularly 
accepted accessories of Thanksgiving festivities. 

During the exercises I called on a child whom I knew 
would be equal to the occasion to go to the board and 
draw a picture of the kind of houses the Pilgrims. lived 
in. The log-cabin he drew was not perfect, to be sure, 
but it was sufficiently natural to be identified as such. 

I read a short Thanksgiving story and after that we 
marched around our room and into several of the other 
grades singing Old Hundred to a stately measure. I had 
previously given each child a book, to represent a hymn- 
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book. The “ men” who were not encumbered with rifles car- 
ried theirs under their arms, but the “ women” clasped them 
against their breasts with truly impressive effect. The 
Indians, of course, eschewed such godly accompani- 
ments. 

It was not difficult for the children to imagine them- 
selves really Pilgrims of a long gone generation, on their 
way to church, and tho possibly their originals did not 
always sing psalms in the open wilderness, nor company 
with savages in their Sabbath worship, such little details 
of fact were quite inferior to the spirit of the occasion. 

We came back from our processional and fell to the 
final business of the feast with great earnestness and 
zeal. 

I had given the children permission to talk if they 
would “talk pilgrim,” and the munching of apples was 
spasmodically interspersed with such potentious remarks 
as, “We had a rough voyage coming over in the May- 
flower. I was dreadfully sick.” “It is a good thing we 
have enough to eat now. Weren’t you frightened when 
you first saw the Indians?” j 

I must admit that conversation moved more easily 
when I extended the limitations of the conversation to 
general topics. 

We had saved our favorite song for the conclusion, — 
and the children returned to their seats and sang it with 
expression of supreme content on their small faces. 

I felt as if an afternoon had not been entirely lost 
which brought them, even tho inadequately, into touch 
with that pioneer band of noble men and women, and I 
believe that the word “pilgrim” will hereafter be more 
eloquent to them than the most exhaustive repertoire of 
pieces could ever have made it. 





lf you would that your neighbor were good—that’s 
good. 

If you would that yourself were good—that’s better. 

If you would that both your neighbor and yourself 
were better, then make yourself happy—that’s best. 

Worsham, Va. J. D. EGGLESTON, JR. 
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Poems to be Memorized.—The New York City List. 


All who are interested in school work have awaited with eagerness the publication of the new course of study for New 
York city. Nor has there been reason for disappointment; in suggestiveness and in practical working value, it is all that 


could be asked by the most progressive teacher. 


The course suggests that in each of the eight elementary grades, more or less good poetry be memorized. The poems 
from which the selections for Grade 7A are tu be made, are given below. At least four lines should be memorized each 
week. The list‘of poems for succeeding grades will appear in later numbers. The list as published here, was collected by 
Miss J. A. Clark, of Public School No. 4, Manhattan, and it was loaned to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL thru the. courtesy of Miss 


Lizzie E. Rector, principal of the primary department. 


Little Pussy. 

I like little pussy, 

Her coat is so warm, 
And if I don’t hurt her 

She’ll do me no harm; 
So I'll not pull her tail, 

Nor drive her away, 
But pussy and I 


Very gently will play. —TAYLOR. 


A Dewdrop. 
Little drop of dew, 
Like a gem you are; 
I believe that you 
Must have been a star. 


When the day is bright, 
On the grass you lie; 
Tell me, then, at night, 


Are you in the sky? —SHERMAN. 


Who Has Seen the Wind ? 
Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing thru. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I; 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 


The wind is passing by. —ROSSETTI. 


Cradle Song. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Thy father is watching the sheep! 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down drops a little dream for thee, 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The great stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess; 
The bright moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father is watching the sheep! 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down drops a little dream for thee, 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


—From the German. 


Rain. 


The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree, 
It rains on the umbrellas here, 


And on the ships at sea. —-STEVENSON. 


The Wind. 
I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 
—STEVENSON. 


Boats Sail on the Rivers. 


Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 


There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven 
And overtops the trees 
And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these. —ROSSETTI. 


Mother Goose Rhymes. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall; 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 

Not all the king’s horses, nor all the king’s men 
Could set Humpty Dumpty up again. 


“Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 
“With silver bells and cockle shells, 
And pretty maids all in a row.” 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie; 

He put in his thumb, and pulled out a plum. 
And said, “ What a good boy am I!” 


Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep 
And can’t tell where to find them; 
Leave them alone, and they’ll come home, 
And bring their tails behind them. 


Little Bo-Peep fell fast asleep, 

And dreamt she heard them bleating; 
But when she awoke, she found it a joke, 
. For still they all were fleeting. 


Than up she took her little crook, 
Determined for to find them; 
She found them, indeed, but it made her heart 
bleed, 
For they'd left their tails behind them. 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn; 
What! is this the way you mind your sheep, 
Under the hay-cock, fast asleep? 


Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any wool? 

Yes, marry, have I, three bags full; 

One for my master, one for his dame, 

And one for the little boy that lives in the lane. 


Rockaby, baby, on the tree top, 

When the wind blows, the cradle will rock, 
When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall, 
Down comes the baby, cradle and all. 


Rockaby, baby, thy cradle is green; 

Father’s a nobleman, mother’s a queen. 

And Betty’s a lady, and wears a gold ring, 

And Johnny's a drummer, and drums for the king. 
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Composite Estimate of Dr. Maxwell. 


The present sketch is made up of various estimates of the personal characteristics of Superintendent, Maxwell of New York 
city. Composite reviews of his administration were published in these pages October 17 and 31. 


Dr. William H. Maxwell is by birth one of the govern- 
ing class, of a nation whose children proverbially have 
no aversion to a contest of arms or wit, a nation charac- 
terized by unrest within its own borders “when Greek 
meets Greek,” and its infinite capacity of rising to lead- 
ership in the freer air of the Republic, born, in other 
words, with blood having more than a trace of authority 
and autocracy in it. 

By education he is school-bred in institutions which 
emphasized much the classical drills, cultivating a taste 
for language and a precision of speech rather than a 
taste for science and mathematics. His humanistic pre- 
dilections were further developed in the university. His 
frequent references to personal boyhood experiences in 
the elementary schools seem to argue that a strong im- 
pression was there made upon him. 


By business training (and by nature) he is systematic 
and rapid in execution. His knowledge of men and 
things has been acquired on the executive rather than 
the human side. While of immense organizing power 
he is lacking, as many aggressive constructive agents lack, 





in ability to take an objective point of view, 7. ¢., to see 
a plan thru the eyes of others. This has, at times, led to 
grave errors in judgment and to very serious misunder- 
standings. For this reason, also, he is regarded as “ an 
administrator rather than an educator.” 


His positive powers may be summed as strength and 
energy, the possession of a definite policy of organization 
persistently adhered to, authoritative and autocratic, 
painstaking and systematic, resourceful and bold, of-keen 
intellect, precise and logical, of ideals which are made to 
take actual form. 


He is of a vigorous, physical development which has 
counted much in his favor: tall, strong, forceful, ener- 
getic. At the same time he is unhesitant in the use of 
such physical characteristics to impress or overawe, as 
occasion requires. 


Mr. Maxwell possesses a marked power of concentra- 
tion. All his interests are limited to school affairs. 
Great additional weight is thus given to any movement 
in which he takes the lead. But this very virtue some- 
times, and necessarily, entails a limited view, especially 
when the broader relationships of life and education are 
concerned which are not so evident from a purely schol- 
astic standpoint. 


It is but natural that from a personality as strong and 
positive as his there should arise difficulties. Chief among 
these is a lack of sympathy, owing largely to absence of 
objective point of view. As a result, his judgment of 
men is not always sure. He is prone to resort to force 
rather than reason. Fear is thus frequently substituted 
in performance for affection or regard. Moreover, not 
counting heartaches, and feeling confidence in his power 
and capacity to carry things thru, he is often led into 


undertaking operations without a full estimate of the 
cost. This absolute reliance on personal judgment prac- 
tically shuts out suggestions of friendly critics, and has, 
to a certain extent, isolated him. 


The administration of Dr. Maxwell has been wonder- 
fully successful in many respects. Among the good re- 
sults may be noted the greater respect enjoyed by prin- 
cipals and teachers, the exclusion of political favoritism, 
greater attention to detail in official matters (some of the 
best statistical reports ever issued in any school system 
have been prepared by Mr. M.); revolutionary changes 
made without revolution (departmental organization, 
teachers examinations, etc.); a feeling and respect for 
headship which has quieted much petty bickering and 
overt criticism, a unifying of our enormous system, a 
magnifying of the importance of the schools thru the 
impressive person of their head, a raising of educational 
standards in work and of professional standards in the 
workers. Definite encouragement has been given to the 
various departments which mark the broadening educa- 
tional spirit of the times, especially to music and the arts, 
the training of defective children, vacation school work, 
and compulsory education. 


There are dangers observable. But many of them may 
yet be overcome. Many of the changes recently made 
have been sudden, growth has been forced in many 
places, the development even of good things has been in 
advance of their comprehension and the possibility of 
their assimilation. A condition of instability or at least 
a feeling of it has been caused thereby. Gigantic schools 
have been formed thru consolidation, and as a result 
principals are becoming more and more business agents, 
losing touch with teachers and children. There is a 
multiplicity of reports and the danger of an overgrowth 
of bureaucracy. 


His ideals as translated into practice are the higher 
professional training of teachers, higher professional re- 
muneration, systematic tests of professional fitness, pre- 
cision of business management, unification of all elements 
of the system, with definite educational ideals of original 
and individual work, etc. All these things have been 
realized to a high degree in the face of tremendous op- 
position, and stand as a monument to the stout heart, 
clear eye—and hard hand—of the executive. 

PIN 
Coming Meetings. 

Nov. o.-/.—.Nortnern Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Joliet. —_ H. H. Kingsley, Normal, president; S. F. Par- 
son, DeKalb, secretary. 

Nov. 6.—Norfolk County, Mass., Teachers’ Association, at 
Boston. 

Nov. 6.—Barnstable County, Mass., Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Hyannis. —_ 

Nov. 8-9.—Central Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Cincin- 
nati. Miss Mary L. Pratt, Delaware, secretary. 

Nov. 25-27.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Eastern 
Division, at Pendleton. - 

Nov. 26.—Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Association, at 
Independence. mei 

Nov. 26-27. —South Central Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
at Seymour. J. A. Hylton, Ava, secretary. 

Northwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association, at Woton. 
Southwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association, at Garden 

City. ; 

Western Kansas Teachers’ Association, at McCracken. 

Nov. 27-28.—Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at Bos- 
ton. Supt. Louis P. Nash, Holyoke, president. _ ‘ 

Lake Superior Teachers’ Association, at Superior, Wis. 
North Texas Teachers’ Association, at Bonham. 

Nov. 29-30. —Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Zanes- 
ville. W. H. Maurer, Steubenville, president; Miss Myxtle 
Young, Roscoe, secretary. a 

Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Toledo“ W. 
W. Chalmers, Toledo, president; Miss Mame I. Gleason, De- 
fiance, secretary. 
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School Gardens at River Falls Normal School. 


By A. L. Ewing, 


For the past two years school gardens, or farms, have 
been in operation at this school in connection with the 
course in agriculture After plowing, forming a seed 
bed, and plotting the ground, the entire work is in the 
hands of the studenvs. A space of two square rods is 
assigned to each pupil who is held responsible for the 
planting and proper care of this area. The entire work 
is thus on the individual plan and is counted as part of 
the pupil’s laboratory work. The pupil plots his farm 
into spaces some four by four feet, others four by eight 
feet These he represents as a plan in his note-book. 
On these plans he notes kinds of seeds planted, date of 
planting, and purpose of the experiment. Each farm is 
separated from adjoining farms by a path one foot wide. 
Matters to be experimented on are discussed in class and 
directions given from day to day for the planting. On 
about three-fourths of the ground each pupil performs 
the same experiment, so planting as to produce uniform- 
ity of appearance. On the remaining one-fourth indi- 
vidual liberty is allowed. It is the aim of each experi- 
ment to determine one thing, a check plot always being 
planted in order to observe carefully the effect in the 
matter under consideration. 

The following indicate some of the experiments at- 
tempted by the members of the classes: 

1. To determine the effect of planting large, plump 
seeds as compared with small seeds. Radish seeds are 
separated into large and small seeds and the two lots 
planted under like conditions. 

2. To determine the effects of deep or shallow plant- 
ing, the same kind of seeds are planted at different 
depths. 

3. To determine methods of planting, the soil is left 
in a loose condition firmed and rade compact in differ- 
ent plots. 

4, To determine etfect of thoroly preparing the seed 
bed, seeds are planted in coarse, cloddy soil and in finely 
pulverized soil. 

5. To determine the effects of cultivation, one plot is 
thoroly cultivated while the check plot has the weeds 
removed with little stirring of soil. 

6. To show importance soil texture as compared with 
adding plant food, manuring, with compost, and with 
little cultivation as compared with thoro cultivation with- 
out manure. 

7. The effect of nitrogen as a fertilizer is tested by 
applying sodium nitrate to lettuce plants. 


River Falls, Wis. 


8. The effect of potassium as a fertilizer is tested by 
using potassium sulphate on radishes. 

9. The effect of phosphorus as a fertilizer is tested by 
using phosphoric acid on barley. 

10. The effects of wood ashes and of compost tested 
as above. 

11. To study a source of nitrogen to the soil and 
test the adding of nitrogen fixing bacteria, clover seed 
is planted on soil to which soil from an old clover field is 
added. 

12. Potatoes are planted to show formation of tubers, 
their position and nature. Also to infer the proper 
depth of planting. 

13. Beans, cucumber, onion, etc., planted to note 
manner of growth, number of cotyledons and to become 
familiar with their appearance, possible effect of frost, 
their enemies, and other incidental matters. 

It will be appreciated that this work is confined to the 
spring term and that only products that grow quickly 
may be experimented on, or those that will grow suffi- 
ciently to show results, owing to the time of closing of 
the school year. In most of the tests indicated the 
results are such as might be hoped for, in many instances 
they are very docided. We purposely anticipate some 
failures, otherwise I fear the exercise would not properly 
prepare the pupils to appreciate the farmer's task. 

In case of our lettuce tests with sodium nitrate and 
the radish tests with potassium fertilizer, and also with 
large and small seeds, the pupils have prepared cards 
with their products attached and properly labeled. 
These cards are placed on exhibition. 

It is by no means expected that students will get re- 
sults in themselves reliable, especially as the work is 
carried on with little immediate supervision. Indeed the 
work is intended to familiarize the student with matters 
pertainihg to agriculture, to interest him in and acquaint 
him with the nature and scope of the problems that 
confront the farmer, and thus enable him to sympathize 
with rural conditions, more than to give him knowledge 
of the subject. 

PIN 


The school children of Kansas City have a total deposit 
in the schools’ savings bank of $17,358. There are 1,464 
accounts, making the average deposit $11.81. Thesystem 
was adopted three years ago, but in the last school year 
more money was saved than in the two preceding years. 











Experimental Farming by a Class in Agriculture at the River Falls State Normal School, Wisconsin. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concernin 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that a 
advertisements are admit 


SoHoon JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Supplies in New York. 


The new course of study in New York city has been well 
received by the educational trade, because new text-books 
and supplies will be required to carry out its provisions. In 
the lower grades of the schools the change in the course will 
not meana heavy expense to the city, but in the seventh and 
eighth years, where new books will have to be introduced 
the expenditure will be considerable. 

In the first, second, and third years in which raffia, cord 
work, sewing, etc., are to be introduced in all grades, the 
cost of material for the first year pupils will be about two 
and two-thirds cents per pupil, in the second year six cents, 
and in the third year six and one-quarter cents. It is esti- 
mated that in the first year there will be 90,900 pupils, mak- 
ing the total cost for that year $2,400. There are 86,000 
pupils in the second year, and 80,000 in the third year classes, 
some the estimated per capita cost will make about 

In the intermediate grades of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
years there will be practically no increase of expense from 
the adoption of the new course of study. In the seventh 
and eighth year classes the cost will reach three dollars and 
a half - pupil. The new books to be introduced into the 
seventh year grades are English history, algebra, science, 
and literature. In the eighth year, in addition to the elec- 
tives, there will be civics, science, and literature. It is esti- 
mated that the cost per pupil for the study of English his- 
tory should not exc one dollar, algebra and science 
seventy-five cents each, and literature one dollar, thus mak- 
ing the total of three dollars and a half. In the eighth year 
one dollar per pupil will cover the cost of electives no mat- 
ter which study is selected, while the other items will be, 
yer pupil, science and civics, seventy-five cents each, and 
iterature one dollar, making the total cost of three dollars 
and ahalf. The total cost will be about $200,000. 

During the year a more thoro study will be made of physi- 
cal training, calling for an expenditure of $26,000 for appar- 
atus. New kindergartens are to opened and additional 
kitchens and workshops provided, at a cost of $25,000, 
$20,000, and $23,000, in the respective branches. : 

During the year 1904 it is estimated that 31,185 new sit- 
tings will be provided by the — of new schools, and at 
$3.38} per pupil, the cost will be over $100,000. Four new 
high schools will be opened, providing for 7,185 pupils at an 
average cost for supplies of eight dollars a pupil. Thus over 
— more than this year is to be distributed during 


The supply department has already issued the bid book of 
general supplies for 1904, and for books for which no bids 
were made on the list issued previously. The bids received 
for the direct delivery of text-books are much higher than 
was expected by the department. , 

Many of the publishers are extremely dissatisfied with 
some features of the system of direct delivery of books at 
the individual schools. It has often happened that the pub- 
lishers have received orders from principals for a small num- 
ber of books or even one book to fill out the original supply. 
To deliver this book byjexpress is the cheapest method of de- 
livery as a usual thing. When the special delivery price is 
deducted from the price the board of education pays for it, 
the publisher usually sees a loss on the book. Then in addi- 
tion the publisher has still to recover the receipt for the 
shipment in order to collect his bill. These little vexatious 
matters are the principal cause for complaint. On large de- 
—. no fault is found, as the estimates were made on 

at basis. 


Sample Copies. 


A subject of interest to publishers, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and boards of education is that!of sample 
copies. The publishers, in the past and at the present time, 
have been and are generous in their distribution of copies of 
their publications. However, abuses have grown up which 
are leading the publishers to attempt to protect themselves 
and also to protect the honest educators from getting a bad 
reputation thru the actions or heedlessness of a few persons. 

hen a book is published it — go out from the home 
office as a sample in three ways; thru the direct gift of the 
house, thru the request of an agent to the home office, and 
thru request for it from the educator himself. The latter is 
where the abuse of the system has become most pronounced. 
Oftentimes a teacher writes to a publisher, ‘‘I have been 
appointed by the teachers in such a place to investigate 

ks on such a subject, as we intend to make a change.”’ 

Naturally the publisher cannot refuse and after a due 
amount of investigation, which from the nature of the case 
must be slight, in nine cases out of ten the books are sent. 
Undoubtedly the writer of that request has written to every 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
¥ notes of school su — are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
: e boards, superintendents, and teachers wil 

which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 


nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 
Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of Tae 


pole and so has received a large number of sets of 
ks entirely without cost to himself. 

Unfortunately the ethics of the case seem to be rather 
dubious in regard to the rights of the teacher to those books. 
Every honest teacher should consider carefully whether he 
has the right to sell the books to a second-hand book dealer 
when he himself has received them as a compliment. The 
publisher who has presented them to him is placed in an 
awkward position, if the teacher sells them, when a customer 
writes to know how so-and-so will sell new books at a less 
price than the publisher can. 

Then there has grown up a class of people known as 
‘‘sample beggars.’’ They write for the cmens without 
the slightest authority to do so, usually get them, and at 
once hand them over to the second-hand buyer. 

The manager of one of the New York houses, not lon 
ago, found a package of his sample books in a second-han 
book store in the original wrappers, which had never been 
opened. 

A representative of one of the largest houses publishing 
school books reports that he was lead to investigate one 
writer for sample copies. He found that the man had ob- 
tained from the book companies and then had on hand thous- 
ands of books which he was disposing to second-hand 
dealers. 

A principal in one of the larger systems of the country is 
said to have boasted that his average annual income from 
sample copies was $100 a year. 

Facts such as these show that the generosity of the pub- 
lishers has been abused. The recipients of sample copies 
ought to consider whether they have a moral right to sell a 
gift. If a teacher or school official retains a book for library 
purposes, is there any reason why he should not pay for it? 

The —or of one of the largest houses in New York 
has suggested the following remedy for the abuses of the pres- 
ent system. Let the publishers loan books to educators with 
the understanding that the books shall be kept if they are 
adopted in that school system; if they are not adopted they 
are to be returned at the publishers’ expense. 

Such a scheme would protect both the publisher and the 
teacher. The publisher need not fear imposition; the teacher 
or school official would be freed of any possible taint of un- 
fair dealing, and at the same time would feel perfectly in- 
pe of the publisher, as he would not be under any 
obligations to him. 


Salesmanship. 


Good salesmanship means much, as ed all bookmen 
and salesmen for school equipment keenly realize. Most 
lists of maxims on how to do something or win. success are 
mere platitudes, but the following bits of advice seem too 
pertinent not to be of value. They appeared in Salesman- 
ship, a little monthly magazine published at Meadville, Pa.: 

‘Remember that not everyone can become a successful 
salesman. 

‘*To improve yourself in the art of selling you must first 
bring your mind to realize that you already possess the re- 
quired faculties, but that their development is a slow and 
gradual growth. 

‘‘The next thing necessary is to develop your self-reliance. 
In doing this you must completely separate self-reliance 
from self-conceit. Self-reliance is a positive knowledge of 
your veg eg, whereas self-conceit is a false conception 
of your ability to do thiags. 

“‘The reason most people are suspicious of every one they 
meet is because they are uncertain of themselves. If a 
salesman is genuinely aware of his true capabilities and does 
not allow himself to be misled by self-conceit, his success 
depends only on his willingness to work. 

‘In studying salesmanship it is necessary that you master 
the laws of analysis, in order that you may determine your 
own powers; the selling points of your goods; the advantages 
of your environment; and to enable you to separate the good 
pe bad points indicated in the varying personalities with 
which you come in contact. j 

‘‘You must study the laws of logic in order to know for a 
certainty when and how to make a logical statement, as in 
the manufacture of a selling talk you must always be gov- 
erned by logic. : Had: 

‘‘You must learn the power of suggestion, as it is one of 
the most potent factors for moving the human mind to 
action. 

‘¢You must cultivate the power of observation, as by it 
you are enabled to judge what to say and how to act toward 
your prospective customer. 

‘You must learn the laws of health, as you can not expeet 
to influence the strong and healthy people unless you are 
also strong and healthy.’’ 
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** Above all you must study your own personality in its re- 
lation to the rest of mankind and learn how to keep yourself 
in that frame of mind whereby one individual influences an- 
other to act.’’ 


Museum Cases. 


Nearly every high school and many grammar schools have 

museums or at least cabinets for apparatus. How often is 
there any thought expended on the placing or construction 
of this part of the school equipment? Yet a little thought 
will greatly enhance the attractiveness and utility of the 
cases. 
__ A number of ordinary shaped cases with a reasonable fiex- 
ibility will meet all requirements of the ordinary school. 
Considerable ingenuity can be expended in devising cases of 
varying, forms but it hardly strengthens a collection to 
have the cases draw attention, instead of the contents. 

There are three qualities necessary in a case: Room for 
exhibiting an object so that it can be seen from the outside 
to the best advantage; security against theft and dust; and 
requisite workmanship to make a good appearance. 

he cases may be high or low, deep or shallow, to suit 
the requirements of the room. It is best to have them of 
= and with plain glass fronts. A pier case is also 
useful. 

Wall cases are perhaps the most difficult to use satisfac- 
torily. Such cases should be variable in depth according to 
the size of the objects to be shown. If the bottom of the 
case is sheathed with iron it will be found a satisfactory 
method of preventing the wood from cracking and thus ad- 
mitting dust. 

Frequently wall cases are poorly lighted on account of 
their being too shallow. The best ez for such cases is 
between or opposite windows. If the light in the room is 
poor the cases should extend well out from the walls. 

The practice of using glass tops is questionable, except 
where the appearance is improved thereby. The glass soon 
accumulates dust and it becomes dirty, requires frequent 
cleaning, and when objects are raised above the cases the 
glass is an obstruction and dangerous to the manipulator. 
A depth of three shelves can be recommended as the most 
serviceable. 

Doors on all upright cases should swing, opening outward. 
This is the most serviceable method, altho, of course, it 
interferes somewhat with the view of the contents. A 
broad door pushing upward affords a better display, but such 
a door is not dust proof. Every time it is raised it throws 
dust on the contents, besides being extremely difficult to 
clean thoroly. 

The height of wall cases should be proportioned to the 
height of the room. Seven feet is a height that looks well 
except in a very high posted room. Sliding doors on such 
cases cannot be recommended, for they are inclined to stick, 
are not dust proof, and are difficult to clean without enter- 
ing the cases. 

A little care in lighting and in placing cases in the most 
favorable positions, will add greatly to the value of an ex- 
hibit. Care in constructior is amply repaid by the appear- 
ance of the objects and their preservation. 


Copyright in Compilation. 


Judge Lacombe, of the United States circuit court, has 
held that the owner of the copyright in a school book, a law 
digest, a dictionary, a gazetteer, directory, or any book 
which is not a work of creative or imaginative literature, 
cannot prevent a subsequent writer upon the same subject 
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ity by original research would be a task nearly as difficult. 
and costly as the one A undertook. But if B could take 
only the list of architects found in A’s book and then visit. 
the places named therein to see whether the exiting facts 
concur with the description, retaining the name, address, and 
names of partners, where such concurrence was found, and 
striking them out where death, removal, or withdrawal from 
business had eliminated them, B could prepare a directory 
of architects at a mere iy Ye mpeeeten because A had 
already done the work which B thus appropriated. 


A New Method of Construction. 


French engineers have worked out a new method of build- 
ing construction which bids fair to become of great import- 
ance. It is called the ferro-concrete system and consists in 
building with concrete strengthened with steel rods. 
much importance is attached to this method of construction 
that the French government has created a bureau to give 
attention to its development. 

The two general elements of building construction may be 
called the columns and the beams. In these, the new system 
has been well worked out. Concrete has been used a long time 
at points where it would only be subjected to strains of com- 
pression. In the new system it is made to resist tensile 
stresses. In the beams the concrete is built up around steel 
rods, which are placed in such positions that they practically 
form a truss. The successful operation of this plan was de- 
pendent in a large measure upon two facts: that steel and 
concrete expand and contract at almost exactly the same 
rate; and that a perfect bond exists between the two sub- 
stances, the adherence being estimated at about 600 pounds 
per square inch. 

The columns presented a less difficult problem and were 
formed by four or more rods connected at interval by flat 
bars or plates, the whole being embedded in concrete. 

Buildings erected on the ferro-concrete principle have been 
subjected to the severest tests. One of the buildings at the 
last Paris exposition was constructed entirely by this 
system. The columns were twenty feet apart, of sosmalla 
diameter that engineers doubted their strength against 
uneven loading. Loads of sand, weighing 150 tons, or one 
and a half times the load for which the columns had been 
calculated, were applied at different _— on two floors. 
The deflection coul hardly be measured. 

Experiments have been conducted to test floors against 
the shocks of falling weights. A floor made of steel and 
concrete was compared with one made of steel beams and 
brick arches. A report of the test says in favor of the 
ferro-concrete floor, that twice the weight falling from 
twice the height caused only one-fifth as much deflection, 
with vibrations lasting only one-third as long.’’ 

The fire-proof qualities of the new construction are appar- 
ently excellent and should prove an important factor in its 
success. A thoro test of this has been made in Belgium. A 
pavilion, measuring 25x 15 feet, was built entirely of ferro- 
concrete, the doors and windows being provided with wire 
glass. The second floor was loaded with 300 pounds per 
square foot, or one and a half times the load for which it 
was designed, and a deflection of 1—3,000 of the span was 
produced. 

The lower room was filled with wood and coal, covered 
with petroleum. This material was set on fire — a 
miniature conflagration which lasted an hour and produced a 
temperature of about 1,300 degrees Fahrenheit. The walls 
were red hot on the inside; yet notwithstanding that their 
thickness was less than five inches, the hand could be easily 





from comparing the copy- 
righted work with the original 
sources, eliminating therefrom 
all that was not copied from 
such sources and then repub- 
lishing the rest of the book. 
While the court thinks this rule 
a harsh one, it felt constrained 
to follow it, inasmuch as a re- 
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ers whose classes tak 
simple setting-up exercise € 
the children have cleart 
minds, show less restlessness, 
and accomplish more work 
than under former conditions. 

A city is making a fight for 
its life when it endeavors to 
make city schools foster in- 
stead of break down the 
health of its children. 

An important point in the 
discussion of physical educa- 
tion is that it should be*af- 
forded the children thruout 
the year. Thus to reach the 
highest ideal a board of edu- 
cation or school board should 
have gymnasiums in the 
schools and playgrounds in 
parks. A combination of the 
ei ideas — seem | eo 
ent, an open playground con- 
nected as the sae This 
would avoid the defects of the 
gymnasium and supply the 
possibility of continuous use. 
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Department of Education Outdoor Gymnasium. 


laid on the outside without any discomfort. The tempera- 
ture of the second floor increased only four degrees, which 
means that ee whatsoever could have suffered damage. 
The deflection of the floor increased to nine-sixteenths of an 
inch, but two hours after the fire was out the deflection was 
diminished by half an inch. Thus, under a very heavy load, 
the permanent deflection resulting trom the fire was slight. 
This new steel and concrete construction has been used in 
all classes of structures abroad, and the application of the 
‘system to all types of buildings is seemingly without limit. 


Physical Training Department. 


Curiously, as it seems to those who are working for the 
betterment of the schools, physical education is meeting with 
considerable opposition just now. While many sehool super- 
visors doubt the wisdom of athletics, few of them would for 
a moment hesitate in advocating physical culture. However, 
the school boards of the country do not seem to be as easily 
convinced. We find them refusing ——— for gym- 
nastic equipment, or making extremely small allowances for 
this purpose. In some cases —- training in the public 
schools is held up for nothing but ridicule. 

The report of the superintendent of the Horace Mann 
model school, connected with Teachers college, Columbia 
university, is a convincing argument for physical training in 
the schools. Physical measurements are taken of all the 
pupils. Nearly every child has been found to have some 
physical defect, perhaps slight, but at the same time a de- 
fect. The children are given physical training to remedy 
these faults. By the time the high school is reached the 
proportion with physical defects has decreased tremendously. 
And this, too, while the children have been attending school, 
where, unfortunately, pbysical defects are most often devel- 
oped. 
PThe necessity for physical education is becoming more 
generally recognized, year by year. The conscience of the 
times demands physical education. It demands that the 
graduate of the public school 
shall have well developed 
heart and lungs, a vigorous, 
erect carriage, developed mus- 
cles, and even shoulders. The 
school must do this work, for 
the home doesnot. The school 
board must not shirk its re- 
sponsibilities in providing suit- 
able apparatus. They must 
be made to recognize such 
facts as the following as 
brought out by Dr. Gulick, 
director of F gp training 
in Greater New York. 

The largest sedentary class 
in America is the student 
class. Five hours per day at 
the desk during the growing 
—< is enough to account 

or the thin-chested anaemic 
children too often seen in our 
schools. 

Two periods a week for ex- 
ercise do not combat the school 
desk posture effectively. The 
remedy must be constant. It 
is practically the unanimous 
testimony of the many teach- 


In getting the children to 
exercise, the best results are 
obtained by making the play element prominent. Gymnastic 
apparatus of the character of the outfits furnished by the 
Spalding Manufacturing Company, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
and described below, benefit the children and yet furnish the 
necessary element of sport. Such outfits are in use in gym- 
nasiums and playgrounds in many Foye and have proved 
extremely attractive to children. This apparatus is simple, 
strong, and durable. Itis easy to use and appeals to the 
youngsters who have never had anything of the kind before. 
Gymnastic apparatus of this character is advised rather than 
the introduction of competitive games. When games are 
introduced, particularly in this country, there is a danger of 
excess which will defeat all ideas of physical education. 
They produce over-excitement and undue strain. What the 
children need is exercise which refreshes and does not drain. 
This, competition does not insure. 

The accompanying illustrations show three sets of gym- 
nastic equipment furnished by the Spalding Company. The 
three sets are known as ‘‘ Public Playground Outdoor Gym- 
nasium,’’ ‘‘ Department of Education Outdoor Gymnasium,’’ 
and ‘‘ Recreation League Outdoor Gymnasium.’’ While the 
illustrations show the sets in use out of doors, they are 
equally available inside the school building. As a matter of 
fact they are in use at present in numerous schools. Prices 
will be sent upon application at the office of the company, 
Chicopee Falls. It may be added that these outfits are based 
on the best principles of physical education and may serve 
as a model to boards even if they order only small amounts 
of apparatus. 

The outfit called ‘‘A Public Playground Outdoor Gym- 
nasium’’ comprises 1 Pipe Frame, as in illustration; 1 Rope 
Ladder; 1 Pair Flying Rings; 1 Swing; 1 Climbing Rope; 1 
Climbing Pole; 1 Adjustable Horizontal Bar; 1 Striking Bag 
Dise; 1 Striking Bag. 

The ‘‘Department of Education Outdoor Gymnasium ’”’ 
has 1 Octagon Shaped Wood. Frame sixteen feet high, forty 
feet broad; 8 Climbing Poles; 6 io tae Rings; 2 Pair Fly- 
ing Rings; 2 Climbing Ropes; 1 Rope Ladder; 1 Pair Inclined 





Recreation League Outdoor Gymnasium. 
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Poles; 2 Horizontal Ladders; 2 Horizontal Bars; 2 Spring 
Boards; 1 Vaulting Horse; 1 Vaulting Buck; 1 Pair Vaulting 
Standards; 1 Hitchand Kick; 1 Paraliel Bar; 2 Jump Boards; 
1 Striking Bag Disc; 1 Striking Bag. : 
The last most complete equipment is the ‘‘ Recreation 
League Outdoor Gymnasium ”’ which comprises: 1 3-inch pipe 
frame, eighteen feet high, twenty feet wide, ag | feet 
long; 1 Parallel Bar; 1 Teeter Ladder; 1 Vaultin orse; 
1 Vaulting Buck; 1 Pair Jumping Standards; 1 Hitch and 
Kick; 1 Spring Board; 1 Incline Board; 1 Jumping Board; 
2 Horizontal Bars; 2 Pairs Chest Bars; 2 Inclined Poles; 1 
Inclined Ladder; 1 Horizontal and Teeter Ladder; 1 a 
ing Rope; 1 Climbing Pole; 1 Rope Ladder; 7 Traveling 
Rings: 2 Pairs Flying Rings; 1 Striking Bag Disc; 1 Strik- 


in 

The Spalding Manufacturing Company can supply anything 
wanted in the way of physical training apparatus. Such = 
paratus is not extremely expensive, in fact is within the 
reach of the school boards of every town of any size. The 
boards owe it to the children to provide them with just the 
sort of apparatus indicated in the lists given above. 


Game of ‘“‘ Domestic Animals.” 


The educational games published by the Cincinnati Game 
Company have proved of great help to the primary teacher 
and of great pleasure to thousands of pupils. The idea of 
combining teaching with games of cards has proved a great 
success. 

To teachers who have used these games and to school 
supervisors who have watched their success the announce- 
ment of a game of ‘‘Domestic Animals’’ will be welcome. 
The publication of this game is to meet the demand for the 
teaching of nature study subjects. Naturally the children 
are interested in things connected with the objects of nature. 
The city children from their ignorance of them, the country 
children from their familiarity with them. They want to 
know all the characteristics, names, form, size, color, and 
habits of animals. 

The demand has led the Cincinnati Game Company to 
publish a variety of games dealing with nature study sub- 
jects. ‘‘ Domestic Animals”’ is one of the most interesting 
topics that can be placed before the children. The game 
features are carefully worked out. But little unusual in- 
formation is presupposed. Much that the child already 
knows is utilized ard made the basis of many possible plays. 








The Cow. 
The cow gives milk. 
The cow eats grass. 
The cow eats grain. 
Its flesh is good to eat. 
Leather is made of its skin. 
The cow moos. 
A calf is a young cow. 


he y 


Copyright, 1903, The Cincinnati Game Co. 


The mere mechanical greuping of the cards is avoided. 
Technicalties of language and classification are excluded. 
The illustrations are the best that artist skill could make. 
The selection of the animal list has been under the direction 
of the best scientific authority and the text has been criti- 
cally arranged. 

The accompanying cut gives a good idea of the character 
of the work. The new game, as well as the many old ones, 
can be used with profit in every school system. Large 
classes or a few pupils can enjoy and be instructed by these 
valuable and clever school devices. 




















An Improved Square. 


Teachers of manual training will welcome a square which 
has been recently invented. When it is desired to mark off 
a plank, with the squares in common use, so as to guide the 
saw in cutting off a strip, it is necessary to hold the rule or 
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square in one hand and the pencil in the other. To guide the 
marking the finger is held against the edge of the plank. 
This is not only inaccurate, but it exposes the hands to injury 
from splinters and rubbing with the rough plank. 

The object of the new square is to provide a simple and 
effective means for holding the marking point of a pencil at 
any desired and predetermined position of the tool during the 
marking operation, and without exposing the operator’s 
hands to mg The device consists of a square of the 
usual and well-known construction, with a graduated blade 
showing the eighthof an inch. Along the lower part of the 
blade and under the scale are numerous oblong perforations, 
arranged transversely of the blade, with the inner edge of 
the rectangle aligned with one of the graduations of the scale 
on the blade. Thru these openings the pencil point is in- 
serted. That is, it is inserted in one of the openings which 
is aligned with the graduation of the scale indicating the 
width of the strip to be marked off. 

This marking is done by placing the handle of the square 
against the edge of the plank and drawing it from one end 
of the plank to the other, with the pencil thru the proper 
hole in the blade, and thus coming in contact with the plank. 


The “College Bench Lantern.” 


The accompanying cut represents the lantern of j the 
McIntosh Stereopticon Company described in THE;SCHOOL 


> 





The New Model Lantern’ 


JOURNAL for Oct. 3. It contains many features not hitherto 
adopted in lantern work. It is the result of a careful study 
of the lantern as an educating medium. 

The worth of the lantern and its new features have been 
quickly appreciated in educational circles. It has been pur- 
chased fer use in schools literally from Maine to California. 
Among the higher institutions which have recently acquired 
it may be mentioned the University of Maine; the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Miami, Ohio, university; and Ohio univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio. ss 

The construction of this lantern is worth investigating. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Department One, McIntosh 
Stereopticon Company, 35-37 Randolph street, Chicago. 


Shorthand Competitions. 


Silver and bronze medals are now being supplied to schools 
and colleges teaching either the Isaac Pitman shorthand, er 
a modification of same, by Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 
Union Square,-New York, the same to be offered by schools 
as first and second prizes for the most proficient shorthand 
student during the school year. This progressive concern is 
ever to the fore with new ideas, and the innovation un- 
doubtedly will be eagerly grasped by the large number of 
schools now teaching this system, as it will be an incentive 
to better and more thoro work in the class-room. The 
medals, which measure 15 by } in. thick, are extremely ar- 
tistic. On the obverse side they bear the head of Sir Isaac 
Pitman and the words, ‘‘ Inventor of Phonography ”’ and on 
the reverse side a laurel wreath and the inscription ‘‘ For 
Proficiency in Pitman’s Shorthand.’’ Eech medal is enclosed 
in a handsome sole leather, satin-lined case. The happy 
possessor of one should have cause for congratulation. Fur- 
ther particulars can be obtained by writing to Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 31 Union square, New York. - 


Medial Writing Books. 


Some years ago the old slant writing system was gener- 
ally displaced in the schools by the vertical system. The 
legibility and the ease of acquisition of the new system 
rendered it exceedingly popular. But complaints were made 
that what was gained in distinctness was lost inspeed. Edu- 
cators began to look for a new system with the result that 
‘*medial slant’? was developed. Ginn & Company have 
a published a complete set of writing books based on this 
system. 

The ‘‘Medial Writing Books’’ are announced as the 
‘‘golden mean’’ among all writing systems. These books 
were prepared by H. W. Shaylor, and G. H. Shattuck after 
the most careful study, to meet the demand for a style of 
“pemgeonns that does not sacrifice speed. Theauthors have 

een remarkably successful in their aims. 

The leading characteristics of the series are worth noting. 
A style of writing as legible as print is presented, with 
sufficient slant to the letters and sufficient oval to the turns 
to make possible the rapidity of the old slant systems. Un- 
necessary lines have been omitted without losing any of the 
beauty of form of the older systems. 

More practice on the different letters is afforded by the 
exercises than by those of any other series. This end is 
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accomplished by presenting every capital and small letter in 
the first twelve pages of each of the first numbers of the 
series. Then the last twelve pages of each book are madea 
review of the first twelve. Two copies on each page thru- 
out the first six numbers of the series give great variety in 
combinations of letters. ; 

The higher numbers make a practical application of pen- 
manship to the social and business forms demanded in the 
life of the average citizen. 

Instruction and relief from monotony in copies are obtained 
by the use of both moral maxims and statements of inter- 
esting facts. The greatest care has been taken in securing 
for these books a quality of paper least trying to the eyes of 
the pupil. The best oculists and hygienists of the country 
have been consulted, and their advice as to the quality, 
finish, and color has been followed. The list of adoptions 
this series has had is sufficient proof of the merits of the 
work, and also how ready the schools have been to displace 
both the old slant and the much criticised vertical writing 
systems. 


Briefer Items. 


A new wrinkle in penholders is an electrical one. It has 
been a as an electrical device which is a guarantee 
that the name really means something. The current is gen- 
erated by the contact of the moist fingers with rings of 
metal which cover one end of the holder. Its usefulness is 
in stimulating the nerves and preventing numbness and 
writer’s cramp. 


The price of crude rubber entering into the manufacture 
of rubber bands has advanced considerably. This has 
necessitated an advance in the prices of bands by all 
the manufacturers. The old prices are now withdrawn 
and all business in this line is being done on a new scale. 


The Columbia School Supply Company, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has furnished within a short time complete cabinets of 
hysical > oe in the following places: Humboldt, Ia.; 
ark, Iil.; Campbellstown, O.; Red Wing, Minn. ; Colfax, 

he a Kennebunk, Me.; Brookville, O., and Washington, 


The Holden Patent Book Covers have been adopted in the 
following cities: Newark,'N. J.; Seattle, Wash.; Superior, 
Wis.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Spokane, Wash.; Minneapolis, 


Minn.; Cleveland, Ohio. 


The American School Furniture Company has received 
contracts amounting to $10,010 for equipment at the new 
Long Island City High school, New York. 


Eimer & Amend, 205-211 Third avenue, New York, have 
been a pointed sole agents for the ‘‘Stendler Reagent 
Bottles.’’ These bottles have guaranteed indelible black 
lettering. This house supplies nearly everything in the line 
of chemical, physical, and electrical apparatus. 


School equipment houses will be interested in the announce- 
ment that a large number of school boards thruout the 
province of Toronto, Dominion of Canada, are contemplating 
the introduction of manual training. Among the schools 
where the new departure is likely to be introduced are St. 
Thomas, Guelph, Galt, Peterborough, and Owen Sound. 


The New York board of education has authorized the pur- 
chase of forty-five pianos. Seventeen square pianos will be 
used in assembly rooms, twenty-four upright in the kinder- 
gartens, and four concert grands in the high schools. 
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The catalog of the National Fire-Proofing Company will 
be found useful by designers of school buildings. _ Properly 
it is a hand-book on fire-proofing. The purpose is to give 
information concerning all the factors necessary in fireproof 
construction established by a great number of impartial 
tests made at the School of Mines of Columbia university. 
Terra cotta is treated in connection with specific floor- 
arched sections in the same way as rolled steel sections are 
used as floor supports. This volume is introductory toa 
larger work on the subject of porous terra cotta. The sub- 
jects covered are side construction flat arches, end construc- 
tion flat arches, combination construction flat arches, lintels, 
segmental arches, serrated arches, elevated serrated arches, 
———— construction, typical methcds of construc- 
tion, condensed safe load tables, moment of resistance table 
—for beams, sound proof tests. pW 

This is the first attempt to compile scientifically trom an 
engineer’s standpoint, this information in bound form. 


Hinds & Noble, 31-35 West Fifteenth street, New York; 
have secured control of the ‘‘Scott-Browne Phonography 
Books.’’ The series comprises the following books: 
‘¢ Manual of Pitman ——— ‘* Reading Exercises,”’ 
‘‘ First and Second Phonographic Reader,’’ ‘‘ Dictation 
Book,’’ ‘‘ Shorthand Abbreviations er Dictionary,’’ ‘‘ Short- 
hand Names and Phrases,’ ‘‘ Religious Phonographic 
Reader,’’ ‘‘ Reporter’s Guide,’’ ‘‘ Pencil Notes,’’ and ‘‘ Type- 
writing Instructor.’’ 


Class Pins. 


The custom, so prevalent nowadays, of wearing a pin‘ or 
button emblematic of a school class, society or fraternity, is 
one which has much to recommend it. The wearing of such 
insignia is ~— positive that the wearers are not only ‘‘ not 
ashamed of their colors,’’ but that they wish to let every 
one know that they are not. Class pins hold a prominent 
position in the esteem of the young men and young women 
in the educational institutions of the present time. 

The Bunde & Upmeyer Company, the leading jewelers of 
Milwaukee, Wis., make a specialty of this kind of work, and 
the pins turned out by them possess the highest merit. The 
designs are excellent and exclusive, and as they are both de- 
signers and manufacturers, their prices are the lowest ordin- 
arily obtainable anywhere. 


Explosive Ink. 


Most people would say on — principles that the 
makers of inks had exhausted about all the arguments 
— in setting forth the reasons for buying good ink. 

hese have been convincing, but Ohio has discovered a new 
and most convincing reason for buying nothing but the best 
ink which the market affords, as the following story;from 
the Columbus, Ohio, Citizen indicates: 

‘It was good ink, very black, and there was a quart bottle 
of it, altho a look at the office of the Anderson Carriage 
Company would make one skeptical that there hadjbeen only 
one small bottle. p= 

‘“ Several days ago an sm called at the office with a new 
brand of ink and Mr. Anderson prrchased a bottle on trial. 
It proved to be just what he wanted in every particular. 
One morning, however, the bottle of ink decided to show 
that it was made for better things than the keeping of 
records, and let loose with a loud report. Ink and glass flew 
in every direction, and when the surprised office force re- 
viewed the situation, they scarcely recognized each other. 
The bookkeeper presented the appearance of a member of a 
minstrel troupe, while the rest of the clerks presented 
features more or less damaged. Ink covered the office and 
considerable damage was done to the books of the company 
The old style ink will be used hereafter.”’ 





THE NEW HARVARD STADIUM AT CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


This stadium which is built of concrete is designed to serve as a background to the various athletic sports of the 
University. Its present appearance during the constructive stage is here exhibited. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


The book houses have all had good seasons. The demand 
has been large, and brisk work has been necessitated to 
meet it. Mr. Pulsifer, general manager of the New York 
office of D. C. Heath & Company, believes that this pros- 
perity is merely a refiex of the general prosperity of the 
country. He looks for its continuation both in a general 
way and in the publishing business. 


Mr. Edgar O. Silver, president of Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, is expected back in the New York office almost im- 
mediately. His trip into the Canadian woods is reported to 
have been a most successful one. Mr. Silver had the honor 
of killing the first caribou of the year for that section of the 
country. It was a fine specimen of this somewhat rare 
animal. 

Mr. Hodgson, of the same company, who has been in the 
West for some time, will probably return to the New York 
office this month. 

Mr. Stevenson, of the Boston effice, is working in the 
South at present. 

Mr. Dudley Cowles, manager of the Southern field, has 
been in New York for some weeks, but he now has returned 
to the South. 


B. D. Berry, formerly a representative of the house, is 
now representing Houghton, Mifflin & Company in the 
Northwest. He succeeds J. B. Cleveland, who resigned to 
become principal of the Kewaunee, IIl., high school. 


The Ellsworth Company, 127 Duane street, New York 
city, have a new edition of their well-known copy books in 
semi-round and semi-slant style. 


The Sadler-Rowe Company, of Baltimore, Md., announce 
that they have taken over the publication of ‘‘The New 
Rapid Shorthand.’’ This is a system with many merits. It 
is easy to learn, easy to write, and is perfectiy legible, be- 
sides being capable of a high rate of speed. 


On and after Jan. 1, the Isaac Pitman shorthand will be 
exclusively adopted by the New York board of education in 
both day and evening schools. 


Mr. J. C. Martin, the well-known bookman and represent- 
ative of Silver, Burdett & Company, has resi It is 
understood that he is to engage in business for himself. 


Mr. Amasa Walker, the New York manager of the educa- 
tional department of Longmans, Green & Company, spent 
several days recently at the Chicago office. 


Mr. A. H. Porter, who has represented the Globe School 
Book Company in the West, has severed his connection with 
the house. 

Mr. F. J. Sherman, manager of the Boston office has also 
resigned. In spite of rumors to the contrary, the company 
fully intends to continue its Boston sales office. 


It is worthy of note that the new course of study for New 
York city introduces English history. This study will be 
taken up in the schools next February. It means, of course, 
the introduction of the books within a short time, and many 
of the principals are beginning to give the matter attention. 


The Texas Teachers’ bureau has removed from Palestine 
to Bonham, Texas. 


According to reports from Kansas, Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany have already furnished 380,000 copies of the Hewett 


speller. 

George W. Jacobs & Company, the well-know Philadelphia 
ublishers, have removed to 1216 Walnut street, Phila- 
elphia. 

The following books have been adopted in Atlanta, Ga.: 
Ward’s Primer, Second Reader, Lee’s Reader, Stepping 
Stones to Literature series, Hyde’s English, Reed’s Word 
Lessons, White’s Arithmetic, Field’s United States History, 
and Blaisdell’s How to Keep Well. 


Mr. Jennings, who has been representing Silver, Burdett 
& Co. during the summer, has entered the Harvard Law 
school. 

‘‘Busy, busy, busy,’’ is the way Manager Crist describes 
the business of the Milton Bradley Company’s New York 
office during the last month or two. ‘‘Our orders have been 
such as toindicatea general prosperity. In fact,’’ he added, 
‘‘nearly everyone I have seen is doing a good. business and 
those that complained were not publishers.’’ 


The Milton Bradley Company has recently published a book 
on technical education which is a timely exposition of that 
important subject. 

Alfred S. Manson, the author of the Payson-Dunton sys- 
tem of penmanship, died in Boston on October 7. Mr. 
Manson was a member of the publishing house of Payson, 
Dunton & Scribner for twenty-five years. 

E. A. Schultze, representative of the Appletons in Michi- 

an and Indiana, has had great success with the Latin pub- 
lications of his house. 
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The California state text-book commission has authorized 
the use of the following text-books in history in the grammar 
grades: Fiske’s ‘‘ History of the United States;’’ Thomas’ 
‘* History of the United States;’’ Montgomery’s ‘‘ Leadin 
Facts in United States History;’’ Eggleston’s ‘‘History o 
the United States and Its People,’’ and Mowry’s ‘‘ History 
of the United States.’’ 


W. S. Ebbets, manager of the educational department of 
E. Faber, has returned to work after an extended vacation 
in the Adirondacks. 


Walter B. Brown, who has been in charge of the advertis- 
ing for D. Appleton & Company, has resigned to open an in- 
dependent office at 156 Fifth avenue, where he will conduct 
a general agency business. Mr. Brown will make a specialty 
of publishers’ advertisements. 


Ginn & Company have issued a pamphlet describing their 
publications upon nature and outdoor topics. It is carefully 
edited and printed and makes a valuable reference manual 
for those interested in that important subject. 


The map of Greater New York, published by Bormay & 
Company, 64 Fulton street, New York city, is one of the 
most complete and accurate yet prepared. It shows all 
— of interest, the steamship channels in upper and 
ower New York bay, the ocean front beyond Sandy Hook, 
and also the location of all places, railroads, ferries, elevated 
roads, connecting trolley lines between towns and the 
underground railroad, with all stations plainly marked, and 
bridges and tunnels built, building, and propos A calendar 
pad for 1904 is attached. 


Curtis & Cameron, publishers of the Copley Prints, have 
leased an entire floor of the large building on Harcourt street, 
Boston. They needed larger quarters for their manufacto 
and desired a situation nearer their business office, whic 
is in the Peirce building, opposite the public library. 


John Winters, the Nebraska representative of the Ameri- 
can Book Company, has been in the employ of that house 
for twenty-two years. He is regarded as one of the most 
efficient book-men in the West. 


W. S. Heitzman, representative of Ginn & Company in 
Kansas, is making an excellent record as a book-man. He 
has recently done some valuable work in Nebraska. 


The ‘‘Isaac Pitman Shorthand’’ and ‘‘Shorthand In- 
structor’’ have been introduced into the following high 
schools: Brooklyn Commercial, Jamaica, N. Y.; Far Rock- 
away, N. Y.; New York Evening School for Men; Calais, Me.; 
Wooster, Ohio; Littleton, N. H.; Mt. Airy, N.C.; Westerly, 
R. I,; Lynn, Conn., and Utica, N. Y., Free Academy and 
St. John’s college, Fordham, N. Y. 


Architects of school buildings and school boards will be 
glad to learn that Professor Rowe, of Yale, is to publish a 
book on ‘‘School Lighting ’’ thru Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. A glance over the first proofs showed that every 
mn a of that important subject had been well covered. The 

ook will undoubtedly prove a valuable addition to the liter- 
ature of school construction. 


Mr. McMarthy, formerly with the American Writin 
Machine Company, is now with the Continental Nationa 
Bank of Chicago. 


J. L. Burritt, for many years with Joseph Gillott & Sons 
in the pen business, has accepted a position with the Eagle 
Pencil Company as head of the steel pen department. r. 
Burritt knows the pen business thoroly, and the Eagle Com- 
pany is to be congratulated on securing his services. 


Mr. Stoddard is now in the New York office of Henry T. 
Coates & Company. 


A. C. McCormack, for some years with A. C. McClurg & 
Company, of Chicago, has retired from his position as man- 
ager of the Chicago Record-Herald. 


The suit of Ginn & Company, thru mandamus proceedings 
to compel the Fond du Lac, Wis., school board to install their 
books under an old contract, has been decided adversely to 
the company by the circuit court. It will be appealed to the 
supreme court for final decision. 


The ‘‘ Modern Music Series,’’ published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co., has been adopted at South Bend, Ind. The series is 
now in use in the following Indiana cities: Indianapolis, 
Terre Haute, Columbus, Shelbyville, Richmond, Peru, and 
Evanaville. 


J. W. Atherton is the Indiana representative of Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. He was formerly connected with the 
schools of South Bend, Ind. 


Boston uses over one hundred one-room frame portable 
school buildings.: 


Milwaukee, Wis., recently adopted a new European his- 
tory. It is now claimed that the book is antagonistic to 
certain religious doctrines and a strong effort is being made 
to have it removed from the schools. 
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The state text-book commission of Kansas has approved 
McCoun’s “‘ Ancient and Classical World’s Historical Chart,’’ 
published by Silver, Burdett & Company. 


Reports from Wisconsin state that the school boards are 
being annoyed by fake agents for charts and school supplies. 
Supt. J. F. Lamont, of Marathon county, has secured the 
arrest of two such agents. 

State Supt. Cary has sent out the following bulletin: 

‘* For a long time this and other states have keen infested’ 
by agents, who thru various processes of misrepresentation 
induce school officers to subscribe for and purchase school 
material that in many cases is of little or no value to the 
schools. These persons frequently represent themselves as 
coming direct from the state department, or county super- 
intendent, or show forged recommendations from the 
above-named officers. In some instances they go so far as 
to — the state superintendent or some of his assist- 
ants. 


The assignee of Small, Maynard & Company, Boston, has 
issued a report showing the condition of the business to be 
in satisfactory condition. Thirty-eight per cent. of the un- 
secured claims of creditors have already been paid and a 
further dividend may be expected within six months. 


The publishers were well represented at the recent Boston 
conventions of school superintendents. Several of the New 
York managers were present, taking in also the convention 
in Providence, which occurred at the same time. 


Pres. J. D. Crump, of the B. F. Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany, is on a somewhat extended tour thru the West. 


The proofs of the calendar for’ 1904, to be published by the 
American Book Company, give promise of an unusually hand- 
some production. A greenish background is well set off by 
gray surroundings. This calendar is emphatically the 
‘*School Calendar’’ of our school systems. As usual the 
statistics on the backs of the leaves will be invaluable. 


Samuel H. Adams, who has heen advertising manager for 
McClure, Phillips & Company, has joined the editorial staff 
of McClure's Magazine. 


The name of Prof. J. C. Kirtland, of Phillips Exeter aca- 
demy, well known as an authority and editor of Latin books, 
appears on the title page of Fahbulae Faciles, an elev entary 
Latin reader int«-nded to bridge the gap between the begin- 
ner’s book and Caesar or Nepos. The stories deal with Her- 
cules, Perseus, the Argonauts, and Ulysses. Longmans, 
Green & Company are the publishers. 


At the recent convention of the American Library Associa- 
cion the librarians expressed themselves strongly against the 
recent prices given out by the publishers. In their fight 
against the department stores the publishers have adopted 
the policy of issuing a $1.20 book wherever possible instead 
of a $1.50 book. The discount to the librarians is cut so that 
the cheaper books really cost them more than the expensive 
ones did. The librarians threaten to buy in England unless 
concessions are made them. Imported books for libraries 
enter this country free of duty. 


Driven Out by Labor Demands. 


For some time there has been talk to the effect that Rand, 
McNally & Company were to leave Chicago. Now the ru- 
mors have been authenticated. Some weeks ago the labor 
troubles of the printing establishments of Chicago culmin- 
ated in a strike of the Franklin union of press feeders. 
After being compelled to resort to the courts for an injunc- 
tion against the strikers, the officers of Rand, McNally & 
Company decided to remove their printing plant from the 
city. Thus Chicago loses one of the largest publishing 
houses in the country. 

The recent labor troubles in Chicago caused the officers of 
the company to abandon a plan to erect a $1,000,000 building 
in that city and brought them to consider the proposition of 
moving from Chicago. It was not until the press feeders 
put in demands for an increase of from two to three dollars 
a week in wages that the removal plan took on a serious as- 
pect. It is stated that no time will be lost in getting the 
largest part of the book manufacturing and heavy work 
plant away. 

‘We have either got to move or get out of business,’’ 
Andrew McNally, president of the company, said: ‘‘I have 
been in bvsiness in Chicago since 1868, and never have the 
unions been so excessive in their demands as in the last four 
or five years, We are paying higher wages than are paid in 
New York or any other city in the United States. Owing 
to the excessively high wages we cannot compete with pub- 
lishing firms within a radius of 500 miles of Chicago. They 
are taking our business away from us.’’ 





The best that money can buy should be your aim in choos- 
ing a medicine, and this is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It cures 
when others fail. 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 


Educating Children at Home. 


The Indiana supreme court has been called upon to decide 
what constitutes a private school. The exact question is 
whether giving a child daily instruction at home in the 
branches of study required by law to be taught in the com- 
mon schools is a compliance with the compulsory education 
law. A citizen of Montgomery county was arrested some 
time ago on the a of failing to send his eight-year-old 
daughter to school. He proved that he was having his child 
taught by a neighbor, but as she was the only pupil the 
neighbor had, and pursued her studies in the living rooms of 
the teacher’s home, the state insisted that the father was 
not sending her to a ‘‘ private school.’’ The father was ac- 
quitted in the circuit court, but the state has appealed the 
case to the supreme court. 


Contract With Teacher. 


The Kentucky statutes provide that the trustees of com- 
mon school districts and their successors shall be a body 
politic and corporate, and as such m-ay sue and be sued. The 
courts have held under this law that the trustees, in employ- 
ing a teacher, represent the distict in its corporate capacity, 
and the district is liable to the teacher for a violation of their 
contract. 


Payment of Unlicensed Teacher. 


The Indiana appellate court has vacated an injunction 
granted by the Gibson county court, at the instance of the 
county superintendent, forbidding the trustees of Mont- 
gomery to pay a teacher his salary. The ground for refus- 
ing to pay the salary was that the teacher did not hold the 
license required for the position. 

The appellate court did not decide the question of whether 
pay can be refused a teacher who has already taught the 
school and whom the trustee is willing to pay, but who has 
no license to teach. The court held that a county superin- 
tendent has no authority by virtue of his office to interfere 
with the township trustee in paying his teachers. 


Authority to Charge Incidental Fees. 


The South Carolina courts have held that the trustees of a 
graded school carried on under the law entitled, ‘‘ An act to 
declare the free schonl Jaw of the state,’’ have no power to 
charge pupils incidental fees. This statute provides for the 
management of the school district by a board of trustees, 
giving them authority to provide suitable school-houses, 
capable teachers, and manage and control the school prop- 
erty of the district. 


Closing a School. 


The Indiana circuit court has rendered a decision involving 
the rights of patrons of district schools. The action grew 
out of the determination of the trustee of Pleasant town- 
ship,to close a shool on the township line. The school-house 
stands on the township line, but most of the pupils reside in 
Pawpaw township. The trustee of Pleasant township de- 
cided to close the school and haul the children of his town- 
ship to Laketon to attend schoo) there. The Pawpaw town- 
ship people objected to the abandonment of the school and 
brought mandamus proceedings to compel the trustee to 
open the school. The right of the trustee to close the school 
in the face of a petition signed by the patrons, most of whom 
live in another township, was affirmed by the court. The 
case has been appealed, but there is little likelihood of a re- 
versal. as the new law makes it discretionary with a trustee 
regarding the closing of schools and concentrating the pupils 
in one school. 


Unlawful Expulsion. 
The laws of Massachusetts authorize a recovery of damage 


from a city for the unlawful expulsion of a pupils from its 


schools. The courts have held that this law does not author- 
ize the recovery of damages for the expulsion.of a pupil by 
the school committee after a hearing. It makes nodifference 
if the committee refuses to require other pupils to testify 
to the difficulty with the teacher for which the pupil was ex- 
pelled. Such a refusal does not necessarily show bad faith 
on the part of the committee. 


Payment for School Supplies. 


The advisory law of Indiana, relating to the powers and 
duties of township trustees, did not repeal, according to the 
courts, in whole or in part, the law forbidding a trustee to 
incur a debt for school supplies without first obtaining the 
sanction of the township advisory board. Consequently a 
debt ineurred by a township trustee for school furniture, 
maps, bell, etc., bought for the schools without compliance 
with the ‘‘township reform law’”’ is by the express terms 
of the law ‘‘null and void.’”?’ No recovery can had for 
such supplies, 
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Need of Moral Regeneration. 


Many no doubt will be astonished at the tremendous 
defeat of Mayor Low and his associates on the fusion 
ticket in New York city. The result of the election 
means nothing more nor less than the return of Tam- 
many Hall to power in the municipal government of the 
metropolis. No contestant was ever more bitterly at- 
tacked during a political campaign, than the organiza- 
tion which came out victorious. Almost every species 
of social and political crime was charged against it. Ora- 
tors anathematized it from the pulpit, rostrum, and cart 
tail. One prominent fusion banner bore the legend, 
“ Every thief, gambler, and dive-keeper will vote for 
Tammany.” The slogan was, “ Keep the grafters out.” 

Municipal campaigns in New York city are chiefly 
fought out on anti-arguments, and candidates are per se 
of little consequence. But there is another side to New 
York, one that never fails to impress thoughtful ob- 
servers as a unique characteristic, and that is, deep- 
seated good-nature.. Attacks that have justice behind 
them count much with the average voter, but vilification 
frequently turns the scales in favor of the vilified. The 
fusionists certainly made more lurid assertions concern- 
ing their opponents than the plain voter was willing to ac- 
knowledge as justifiable. The Tammany speakers leveled 
their attacks chiefly against the rigidity with which the 
Low administration had enforced city regulations in 
whose reasonableness many could not get themselves to 
believe. They refrained from the kind of personal ac- 
cusation which Mr. Low’s adherents made such generous 
use of. The man most abused by the fusionists received 
the largest majorities, so astonishing as to make him 
talked about as the next Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor of the state. 

Aside from over-doing the inveighing against Tam- 
many there was a still deeper reason for the defeat of 
the Low administration. 

Tammany, whatever its character, represents more 
truly the temper and general attitude of the great mass 
of New York city voters, in matters concerning local 
government, than any other organization, temporary or 
permanent, has been able to do. It is, and keeps, in 
touch with the people. Every district leader is at all 
times accessible; a citizen in trouble can generally get 
his ear and often help. Here the Citizens’ Union has 
much to learn. Had its leaders been as well acquainted 
with the pulse of the masses as are the directing forces 
in Tammany Hall, they would never have dared to re- 
nominate Seth Low. Mr. Jerome proved more keenly 
alive to the needs of the hour than did the over-zealous 
ones who insisted upon re-nomination. The friends of 
good government should have risen above personal con- 
siderations. The one thing to have kept in mind should 
have been the welfare of the city; and not the reward of 
Mr. Low for the undoubtedly great services rendered to 
the city. There is no denying the fact that he failed to 
make friends, nor does he possess the magnetism which 
must needs count for much in a political contest. On 
grounds of abstract reasoning all arguments might be 
in his favor, and yet he would lack following. The 
heart wins more votes than the head. 

The progress in the school system under Dr. Max- 
well’s superintendency is in many ways typical of the 
Low government. The man at the head of the schools 
is, however, the stronger personality, and he knows how 
to utilize his power, tho he shares with Mr. Low the 
lack of capacity for making and holding personal friends. 
Both men give the impression of keeping aloof from 
their fellow citizens, and being imbued with aristocratic 
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rather than democratic views of life. In men dependent 
upon the suffrages of the people, such traits, or the 
appearance of them, make an unfortunate impression. 
They may win admiration but not popular support. 

But what about the heart of the masses? In strate- 
gem and demagogic prudence—using demagog in the 
original sense—the anti-Tammany forces proceeded 
most unwisely. What shall we think of the people who 
allow themselves to be swayed by the considerations here 
indicated? Are they so dead to the voice of the moral 
conscience, that appeals from this direction fail to re- 
ceive any hearing? Are the minor matters, that please 
the animal nature of the populous, to decide municipal 
elections? Ifso, what have the schools been doing in 
the past—what are they doing now—to make morality 
the supreme consideration in the lives of the young? 
Here is the really great problem to engage the attention 
of thoughtful people. 

Why do we place the whole responsibility for the moral 
regeneration of the people upon the schools? Because 
the hope for the moral future of the people is of necessity 
centered there. In the discussions presenting the new 
school community idea, in these pages, the justice and 
magnitude of the problem have been clearly shown. 

The churches no longer possess the influence they 
once had in keeping before the people plain lines of 
righteousness and moral conduct. The bonds of family 
life do not retain their erstwhile strength, and as a re- 
sult the moral fiber of the children loses much of the 
wholesome nourishment the home once supplied. 

The state is in the ascendancy—or call it society. 
And the most powerful agency forming under the new 
order of things is the common school. If educators and 
philanthropists could only awaken to the importance of 
it! If only they could turn away from questions of 
minor importance long enough to ponder upon the great 
principles laid down in the common school community 
idea! Here are revealed the roots thru which to feed 
the tree of social and industrial life with food that will 
make it morally strong. , 

An organization is needed far-seeing enough to work 
with intelligence, zeal, and persistence for the firm es- 
tablishment of the American common school ideal with 
all its logical deductions for the higher civic activities. 
If such a society had been at work in New York city for 
the past three years, both nominations and election 
would have produced results more re-assuring to those 
who doubt the stability of a government by the people. 
At any rate, the campaign would have been conducted 
on a plane more worthy of a noble American citizenship. 


PDR 
Superintendent Maxwell. 


The promised composite sketch of Superintendent 
Maxwell’s persorfal characteristics appears in the present 
number. It embodies the judgments of keen critics who 
are close to the man and have had unusual opportunities 
to study him and watch him The sketch thus rep- 
resents the most complete and just summary obtainable. 
Care has been taken to eliminate every form of per- 
sonal prejudice, and to preserve every favorable interpre- 
tation of personal traits. In other words, wherever con- 
flicting opinions appeared from an earnest desire to aid 
in producing a true picture of the man, the editor has 
invariably selected the one most sympathetic. 

In previous numbers THE SCHOOL JOURNAL published 
composite estimates of the reforms instituted under the 
administration and by the power of Dr. Maxwell. There 
was no difficulty in combining the various replies in clear 
and connected articles. The fact is that the admira- 
tion is all for the work of the man, and only by inference 
for himself. If he has warm personal friends in the 
school system extensive search failed to locate them. 
Admirers there were many, and personal enemies many. 
A large part, if not a majority, of the latter might be 
won over without difficulty. Even taking it for granted 
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that Mr. Maxwell is not gifted with a genius for making 
personal friends there still remains the possibility of win- 
ning defenders of the excellencies of the results accom- 
plished by his administration, because of their excellence. 
Indifference to outside opinion will necessarily be taken for 
extreme self-conceit. Every indication of a desire to be en 
rapport with the human beings constituting the teaching 
force will meet with hearty response. The teachers want 
to be made to feel that they are regarded as more than 
mere pawns in Mr. Maxwell’s educational chess game. 
The administration needs friends. This has been abund- 
antly shown in almost every one of the many confidential 
replies received in answer to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL'S re- 
quest for critical estimates of the man at the helm. 

Wonderful improvements have been made in the school 
system since Mr. Maxwell assumed the directorship. 
The whole country has felt the beneficent effects. Sham 
of every form has been driven out. Honesty has been 
enforced. There is no need of reviewing all the good 
things for which the country is indebted to Mr. Max- 
well—that has been well done in the previous surveys 
presented in these pages, but attention ought to be 
called here to a tendency which, if allowed to continue 
unmodified, will endanger the ripening of the best fruits. 
There is an undoubted trend toward mechanism thru 
over-organization in the gradual rooting out of the per- 
sonal element. What has been accomplished thus far 
was required to introduce necessary reforms. It will be 
some time before the present changes are properly ab- 
sorbed and digested, and the reasons for them thoroly 
approved. If they are to remain stable there must be a 
slowing up of reformatory activity, to render the inaugu- 
ated changes permanent. 

The effect of the outcome of the recent municipal 
election is difficult to foretell at this moment. Mr. Max- 
well’s remarkable strength has prevailed in far more dif- 
ficult situations than the outlook presents. He may be 
sustained in whatever changes there will be in the board 
of education. One thing is certain—he will have to pro- 
ceed with increasing caution. The board of education will 
remain about as it is, so far as the political complexion is 
concerned, but the board of estimate, and other governing 
bodies, which have a voice in school affairs, will be en- 
tirely reconstituted by Mayor McClellan. In trying to 
obtain favors, some of the present commissioners may 
make compromises which will give Tammany an opening; 
but take it all in all the school system will feel the 
change in municipal administration least. 

Will Mr. Maxwell be re-elected? That is another ques- 
tion. There is a persistent rumor that he has fixed his 
eyes upon a position which would afford his splendid or- 
ganizing powers still greater scope than that of the great 
metropolitan school system. He will continue to hold 
the reins for two years more if he chooses to stay. At 
the end of his term a new man will step in who has been 
identified with the New York system for many years, and 
who is thoroly competent to assume the headship. 


PON 


Park Flowers for Schools. 


At the last meeting of the Associate Alumnz of the 
Normal college, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Britton, of the New 
York botanical garden, made a suggestion for furnishing 
nature study material in the schools. She called atten- 
tion to the fact that many of the plants used for mass- 
ing and bedding effects in the public parks were destined 
to die at the first touch of frost, but could be preserved 
in class-rooms by the teachers in the public schools to 
aid the pupils in nature study. 

This suggestion was submitted to the park commis- 
sioners, who heartily approved it. Thus, the various 
schools were asked to send delegates to secure plants and 
Specimens. The specimens included all manner of native 
seeds and fruits and autumn foliage. The city teachers 
sought these assiduously as the most difficult for them to 
obtain. The suburban teachers selected plants best fitted 
for window gardening. Those who preferred the pot 
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plants were supplied. Altho the supply was most gen- 
erous the demand had been under, rather than over-esti- 
mated. 


BPN 


The Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


Washington, October 31. 


The President to-day issued his annual Thanksgiving 
proclamation in the following terms: 


By the President of the United States of America: 
A PROCLAMATION. 


The season is at hand when, according to the custom 
of our people, it falls upon the President to appoint a day 
of praise and thanksgiving to God. 

During the last year the Lord has dealt bountifully 
with us, giving us peace at home and abroad and the 
chance for our citizens to work for their welfare, unhin- 
dered by war, famine, or plague. It behooves us, not 
only to rejoice greatly because of what has been given 
us, but to accept it with a solemn sense of responsibility, 
realizing that under heaven it rests with us ourselves to 
show that we are worthy to use aright what has thus 
been entrusted to our care. 

In no other place and at no other time has the exper- 
iment of government of the people, for the people, been 
tried on so vast a scale as here in our own country in 
the opening years of the twentieth century. Failure 
would not only be a dreadful thing for us, but a dreadful 
thing for all mankind, because it would mean loss of hope 
for all who believe in the power and the righteousness of 
liberty. 

Therefore, in thanking God for the mercies extended 
to us in the past, we beseech Him that He may not with- 
hold them in the future, and that our hearts may be 
roused to war steadfastly for good, and against all the 
forces of evil, public and private. We pray for strength 
and light, so that, in the coming years, we may, with 
cleanliness, fearlessness, and wisdom, do our allotted 
work on earth in such manner as to show that we are not 
altogether unworthy of the blessings we have received. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, president of 
the United States, do hereby designate as a day of gen- 
eral thanksgiving, Thursday, the twenty-sixth of the com- 
ing November, and do recommend that, thruout the land, 
people cease from their wonted occupations, and, in their 
several homes and places of worship, render thanks unto 
Almighty God for his manifold mercies. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this thirty-first day 
of October, in the year of Our Lord, one thousand nine 
hundred and three, and of the independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-eighth. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the president. 
JOHN Hay, secretary of state. 


PON 


Lecky, the Historian. 


The Right Hon. William E. H. Lecky, the famous his- 
torian, died on October 23. The three great philosophi- 
cal historians of the last fifty years in England were 
Freeman, Stubbs, and Lecky. All were profound schol- 
ars, tending towards the German idea of thoroness. 
Lecky thoroly digested his immense erudition before he 
published anything. Thus each of his books was a 
masterpiece and represents the labors of years. As a 
stylist he was superior to Freeman and above all com- 
parison with Stubbs. 

William Edward Hartpole Lecky was born near Dub- 
lin in 1838. . He received his education at the hands of 
private tutors, at Cheltenham college, and at Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin, where he was graduated in 1859, and where, 
four years later, he received the masters’ degree. As an 
undergraduate he had written an anonymous volume, en- 
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titled, “Leaders of Public Opinion in England.” This 
was widely read in Ireland and England. In 1865, the 
“ History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Ra- 
tionalism in Europe” was published, and, in 1869, the 
“History of European Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
magne.” The first of these works founded his reputa- 
tion as a scholar and thinker; the second confirmed it, 
and, in addition, excited great enthusiasm among scholars 
everywhere. 

In 1875, Lecky began to put together a mass of ma~ 
terial in regard to the history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Altho England was the central theme the ma- 
terial practically covered the history of civilization for 
the period, describing the forces which contributed to 
make the England of the nineteenth century, whether 
those forces had their initiative in England itself, on 
the Continent, or in America. Publication began in 1878 
and continued until 1890. On this work Lecky’s repu- 
tation will rest. It is called “The History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century.” The chapters on the Amer- 
ican revolution have been published separately and form 
one of the best accounts ever produced. In 1896, 
“Democracy and Liberty” appeared. A great tribute 
to his work is that it was translated into French and 
German and used as text-books in both countries. 

In 1896, Mr. Lecky was elected a member of Parlia- 
ment from Dublin university. Besides being a corre- 
sponding member of the Institute of France he was hon- 
ored by various institutions of learning. St. Andrew’s, 
Glasgow, and Dublin universities gave him the degree of 
LL.D.; Oxford, that of D.C.L., and Cambridge, that of 
Litt.D. He was elected a member of the Royal academy 
and made a privy councilor. 


ESPON 


The Heavens in November. 


November, with its clear skies and brilliant planets, is 
full of interest for the star gazer. Several planets have 
their most splendid appearance of the year during this 
month. The sun is by no means to be despised at pres- 
ent as lacking in interest forstudy. The great spots are 
worth at least a passing notice. At the opening of the 
month, the sun rose at 6:27 and set at exactly five o’clock. 
On the thirtieth, it does not rise until 6:59 and sets at 
4:39. Thus, we lose almost an hour of daylight, or, to 
be exact, fifty-three minutes. 

The moon was full on the fifth of the month; the last 
quarter comes on the eleventh, followed on the nineteenth 
bythe new moon which quarters on the twenty-seventh. 
The full of the November moon is pushed along into 
December, the climax coming on the fourth. The moon 
will pass near Venus on the fifteenth, Mars on the 
twenty-second, Saturn on the twenty-fourth, and Jupiter 
on the twenty-seventh. 

Turning to the planets, we find Jupiter still the ruler 
of the evening stars, so splendidly bright that no mis- 
take can be made as to which he is. The planet is high 
in the sky at sunset, and does not set until after mid- 
night during the entire month. On the first of the month 
the planet was due south at 8:21 and may be found in 
that position about four minutes earlier every evening. 
One or more of Jupiter’s moons may be seen with an 
opera glass. On the ninth of the month he is station- 
ary; that is, he ceases his apparent retrograde move- 
ment. This is occasioned by the fact that, in the revo- 
lution around the sun, the earth moves more rapidly, and, 
passing the slower planet, the latter seems to recede for 
a time. 

Saturn was almost due south at sunset at the begin- 
ning of the month. Tho far less bright than Jupiter 
this planet is sufficiently bright to be distinguished easily 
from any of the surrounding stars. 

West from Saturn is Mars, which is moving eastward 
at a rapid rate, and which will steadily approach the first 
planet during the month. One of the most interesting 
astronomical opportunities of the month is to observe the 
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rapid progress of Mars among the stars. About the fif 
teenth it will pass near the Milk Dipper in Sagittarius’ 
as does every planet in its circuit of the sky. It moves 
so swiftly that this condition lasts for only a day or two. 

Venus is a morning star thruout the month, the most 
beautiful object in the morning sky. It rises about three 
o’clock and shines until the sun actually appears. 

The bright southern star, Fomalhaut, is now in a fav- 
orable position for observation. It appears almost alone 
as the watcher sees it far toward the southern horizon. 
Its superior brightness enables it to shine thru the haze 
which hides the fainter stars. In appearance, it is much 
like the planet Saturn. 

The constellation Taurus holds a most conspicuous 
place in the November sky. Identification is made easy 
by the little group of Pleiades or Seven Sisters. This 
is a beautiful group, seen as a small cluster of six rather 
faint stars, one brighter than the rest, and the whole 
being a little larger than the full moon. Six stars are 
plainly visible to the naked eye, while, with a large tele- 
scope, at least two thousand are visible, together with 
distant patches of nebulosity. 

The Pleiades have been a source of wonder and ob- 
jects of worship in more than one time and country. An 
ancient tribal custom of choosing the chief at the time 
when the Pleiades rose with the setting of the sun is the 
primal reason why most of our elections come on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 

November, after August, is the month for meteors. 
There is hardly an evening when they may not be looked 
for with a fair prospect of success. The fourteenth is 
the date for the famous Leonids which have furnished 
so many showers in the past. Itcan be stated with posi- 
tiveness that a greater or less number of meteors can 
be expected from this radiant about the middle of No- 
vember of every year. Unfortunately, they appear at a 
late hour of the night. 

The meteors of the last week in November are inter- 
esting and more easily observable. They are the Andro- 
medes, so called from having their radiant in the constel- 
lation, Andromeda. They are as absolutely reliable as 
are the Perseids of August. They may be seen early in 
the evening and are usually brilliant and of a distinct 
reddish tinge. Owing to the identity of the orbit of the 
Andromedes with that of Biela’s comet this swarm has 
long been regarded with great interest by astronomers. 


OPIN 
The New Alaska Boundary. 


The settlement of the Alaskan boundary dispute is of 
great importance geographically, as well as from the use 
of international arbitration to adjust the points in dis- 
pute. Just what these points were many persons fail 
clearly to understand, but a careful description of the 
new line should make the problem clear and explain the 
chagrin of our Canadian neighbors. 

The boundary line between Alaska and the northwest- 
ern part of Canada begins at Cape Muzon, the south- 
western point of the Prince of Wales archipelago. The 
question arose thru what particular waters the boundary 
line should be drawn. There was no mention in the 
treaty of 1825, made by Russia, of drawing the line 
straight east about sixty miles to Portland canal or 
channel. As there was a doubt about the identity of 
Portland canal, the Canadian authorities insisted that 
the line should pass north between Prince of Wales isl- 
and and the mainland to the fifty-sixth parallel. Thus 
the boundary would be west of the large Revilla Gigedo 
island in Borroughs bay, giving Canada the island and a 
large slice of the mainland. The international tribunal 
decided that the line must extend straight east to Port- 
land canal. 

The second point of contention was over what was 
meant in the treaty by ‘“‘the canal called Portland canal.” 
This deep narrow inlet is divided near the sea into two 
channels by four islands midway between the shores: 
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Pearse, Wales, Sitklan, and Kannaghunut islands. The 
United States contended that the southern channel 
formed by the islands was Portland canal and therefore the 
four islands belonged to us, as the boundary had to pass 
thru the canal. Canada contended that the channel at 
the north was the boundary, and the four islands belonged 
to her. The tribunal compromised the dispute and gave 
each country two islands. Wales and Pearse islands go 
to Canada and Sitklan and Kannaghunut to the United 
States. 

Portland canal, up which the boundary proceeds, does 
not extend quite to the fifty-sixth parallel of latitude,and 
the next question was how the line should be drawn be- 
tween the north end of the channel and the fifty-sixth 
parallel. At the north end of tho canal are two little 
rivers, the Salmon and Bear, one coming from the north- 
east and the other from the northwest. The tribunal de- 
cided that the boundary should extend in a straight line 
between the two streams to the fifty-sixth parallel. 

North of this point the vital difficulties involved in the 
dispute began. It was in this region between the Port- 
land canal and the Fairweather range that the moun- 
tains reported by Vancouver were supposed to be. Van- 
couver explored the coast about one hundred years ago, 
and his charts show a continuous range of muuntains 
skirting the coast some thirty-five miles from the shore. 
This range the Russians proposed as a suitable natural 
boundary in 1825. The suggestion was adopted by Eng- 
land with one proviso. Wherever the summit of these 
mountains should prove to be more than ten marine 
leagues, or about thirty-five statute miles from the ocean, 
the boundary should be in a line parallel with the wind- 
ings of the coast and never more than ten marine lezgues 
from it. 

In 1891 asurvey of the region was made by the United 
States and Canada. The result of this survey was to 
prove that the range of mountains shown on Vancou- 
ver’s map does not exist. There are plenty of moun- 
tains but they are scattered about in absolute irregular- 
ity. The Vancouver range was therefore eliminated as 
an element in the boundary. In the dispute that followed 
the Canadians insisted that the boundary should be 
placed on a line joining the mountains which are not 
more than thirty-five miles from the shore of the main- 
land coast without taking into account the inlets that 
penetrate deep into the land. This contention would 
have given Canada complete control of the estuaries and 
harbors which afford natural ways of entrance into the 
interior. The decision of the tribunal leaves all the in- 
lets in the possession of the United States. The boun- 
dary is a line parallel to the winding of the coast. 

The boundary of the Lynn canal as decided by the 
tribunal, is to extend to Mount Whipple, cross the Stik- 
ine river, about twenty-four miles from its mouth, pro- 
ceed to Kate’s Needle, Devil’s Thumb, and soon. In 
the Lynn canal region the boundary follows the water 
parting between the coast and the Yukon drainage sys- 
tems, crossing the White and Chilkoot passes and leav- 
ing in our possession the Dyea, Skagway, and Pyramid 
harbor ports of entry. 

At its northern end the Lynn canal splits into two 
narrow arms, one of them running in a northwesterly 
direction to Pyramid Harbor and known as the Chilcat 
Inlet, the other arm running in a northerly direction to 
Skagway and Dyea. 
claims to Skagway and Dyea if Pyramid Harbor were 
conceded to her. She has now lost all footing on the 
Lynn canal, one of the most important approaches to the 
Klondike. 

West of Lynn canal the boundary line runs somewhat 
circuitously, according to the windings of the coast, to 
the Fairweather range, and thence along the coast to 
Mt. St. Elias, where there was nothing left to settle. 
From that point the boundary follows the 141st meridian 
west of Greenwich to the frozen sea, and the position of 
the meridian has already been fixed by a scientific sur- 
vey. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Physical Laboratory Manual for Secondary Schools, by S. 
E. Coleman, S.B., A.M., head of the science department and 
teacher of physics in the Oakland High school.—This man- 
ual contemplates a full year’s study of physics in the high 
school, with the work in the laboratory made prominent. 
The experiments selected are those commonly given, with 
few exceptions, and the steps of the manipulation are stated 
clearly and most minutely. The forms of apparatus illus- 
trated are frequently somewhat different from those in gen- 
eral use, but such as to suggest tu the teacher the essential 
step3 of the work. The figures to show interference and 
beats studied by tuning forks give the student a clear con- 
ception of the movements in the air as he places the tuning 
forks in different positions. A few elementary problems 
in electricity make the closing work sufficient to prepare the 
student for fuller work in his college course. (American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 








With the scores of books for manual training work that are 
coming out month by month, anew one must needs be a pretty 
good one to have aright to existence. Industrial Social 
Education, by Prin. W. A. Baldwin, of the Hyannis (Mass. ) 
State Normal school, has, however, ana prior: right to a 
place in the front rank of such books, for the author and his 
assistant teachers have made the Hyannis Normal famous 
as a home of raffia and rattan work, school gardening, and 
other forms of industrial and manual work. ScHooi JouR- 
NAL readers are familiar with the grand work which is being 
done there, thru both description and illustration. And the 
book based on the Hyannis is excellent in every regard. 
Especially will it prove helpful to the teacher who has re- 
ceived little instruction along these lines himself. Thesug- 
gestions are so plain that he who runs may read, and each 
line of work is illustrated by photographic reproductions. 
The book is cordially recommended as one of the very best 
that has appeared, and the only one of its particular kind. 
(Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass.) 


Blackboard Designs is the title of a book of sketches by 
Margaret Webb, with an introduction by Amos M. Kellogg. 
It is intended as an aid to teachers in making the school-room 
attractive. Some teachers say they have never learned to 
draw. Mr. Kellogg gives a few simple directions which, if 
earnestly followed, wili make such teachers surprised at their 
ability in this line. Miss Webb’s drawings are eminently 
adapted for reproduction on the blackboard. They contain 
comparatively few lines, but every one counts. Besides, the 
pictures show children’s occupations and plays, and will 
therefore interest children. In depicting happy childhood 
she has a positive genius. Her designs 1elate to the seasons 
or the holidays, or she takes a line of verse and pictures it 
with the aid of a lively fancy. Childhood and nature are her 
themes, treated in a variety of ways for Christmas and New 
Year’s day, Washington and Lincoln days, Spring, Memorial 
day, Flag day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, etc. The book 
is one that will bring help and pleasure to many school-rooms. 
(E. L. Kellogg & Company, New York. Price 50 cts.) 


Liked His “* Nip.” 
Not a Whiskey but a Coffee Toper. 


Give coffee half a chance and with some people it sets its 
grip hard and fast. ‘‘Up to acouple of years ago,’’ says a 
business man of Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘‘I was as constant a 
coffee drinker as it was possible to be, indeed my craving for 
coffee was equal to that of a drunkard for his regular ‘‘nip ’’ 
and the effect of the coffee drug upon my system was indeed 
deplorable. 

“My skin lacked its natural color, my features were 
pinched, and my nerves were shattered to such anextent as 
to render me very irritable. I also suffered from palpitation 
of the heart. 

‘‘It was while in this condition I read an article about 
Postum Food Coffee and concluded to try it. It was not long 
before Postum had entirely destroyed my raging passion for 
coffee and in a short time I had entirely given up coffee for 
delicious Postum. 

‘‘The change that followed was so extraordinary I am 
unable to describe it. Suffice it to say, h wever, that all 
my troubles have disappeared. I am my original happy self 
again, and on the whole the soothing and pleasant effects 
produced by my cup of Postum make me feel as though I 
had been ‘landed at another station.’ 

‘¢ Not long ago I converted one of my friends to Postum 
and he is now as loud in its praise as Iam.’’ Name furnished 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous little book, 
‘“‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


On October 23 the Mosely commission 

visited Philadelphia. In speaking of his 
impressions so far Mr. Mosely said: 
‘* Here are four features I have observed: 
First, you spend much more money on 
public education than we do in England; 
second, your school and college equip- 
ment is better; third, your general sys- 
tem is more scientific; fourth, the spirit 
of the teachers is full of enthusiasm, and 
there isa marked desire among the pupils 
for the best knowledge.’’ 


An interesting comment upon Cardinal 
Gibbon’s recent declaration that the pub- 
lic schools are ‘‘ vicious’’ was made by 
President Quin, of the Milwaukee school 
board. Mr. Quin said: 

‘‘T very much regret this attack upon 
the one institution on which, in the 
minds of ali Americans, the future wel- 
fare of the republic rests. What would 
our vast heterogeneous nation be _ with- 
out our public schools? It would be a 
nation of sectarianism, in acrimonious 
conflict, each sect fighting for its share 
of the school tax.”’ 


The Baltimore schools have a registra- 
tion of 69,754 pupils, an increase of 2,073 
over last year. 

Philadelphia’s registration is 212,308, 
an increase of 7,885. Of the whole num- 
ber 418 are physically unfit to attend 
school. 


The authorities of Syracuse university 
are conducting a crusade against tobacco. 
Charcellor Day has issued an ironical 
edict that students must smoke only fifty- 
cent cigars. Now Dean Didama, of the 
medical school, has surprised the stu- 
dents by prohibiting the use of tobacco 
entirely. 


The enrollment in all departments of 
Syracuse university for this year shows 
729 freshmen. This makes a total of 
2,200 students in the university, a gain 
of 200 over last year. 


Typhoid fever is crippling several Vir- 
ginia schools. At the Virginia Military 
institute, at Lexington, a number of 
cases have been reported and the medic#] 
advisor has suggested that the school be 
closed. The disease has also appeared at 
Washington and Lee university. Strin- 
gent measures have been taken to pre- 
vent its spread. 


The legacy of $100,000 left to Cornell 


university by Frederick W. Guiteau, ac- P 


cording to President Schurman, will be 
appropriated as a loan fund for needy 
students. The fund will be placed in 
= of a faculty committee, which 
will loan it to poor students at a low rate 
of interest, in order to enable them to 
complete their university course At 
present the university lends money to 
such students from its own funds. The 
only requirements for obtaining it are 
that the students shall have spent one 
year at Cornell and shall have maintained 
a creditable standing in their work. 


Pennsylvania college, Gettysburg, Pa.. 
is to receive $35,000 from the estate of 
the late J. H. W. Stuckenburg, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The will directs, however, 
that in case Pennsylvania college, in his 
wife’s judgment, is made to subserve 
dogmatism and traditionalism instead of 
a@ progressive living Christianity, she 
shall transfer the property to Marietta 
college, at Marietta, Ohio. 


Dr. Thomas Hanr.a McMichael was in- 
stalled as president of Monmouth college, 
Illinois, October 27. 


The executive committee of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association has 
made arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing of the association to be held at Cor- 


nell university next July. The offer of 


the authorities of the university for the- 
use of the buildings has been accepted 
President Schurman, of Cornell, and An 
drew D. White will address the conven- 
tion. 


The board of education of Kansas City, 
Kan., has accepted the resignation of 
the clerk of the board after thirteen 
years’ service. The clerk, it is said, 
confessed that he had been pocketing re- 
bates from insurance agents. 


At the ceremonies attending the in- 
stallation of the Rev. Dr. Gordon as 
head of Queen’s university, Kingston, 
Ontario, the degree of LL. D. was con- 
ferred upon Dr. H. L. Wilson, Johns 
Hopkins university; President James, 
Northwestern university; Prof. H. P. 
Judson, University of Chicago; Prof. J. 
E. Creighton, Cornell university; Dr. 
Victor Goldschmidt, Heidelberg  uni- 
versity, Germany. 


Dr. Otto E. Lessing, instructor in 
German at Smith college, has resigned to 
become private docent in modern Ger- 
man literature at the University of 
Prague. 


Civil Service Examinations. 


The state civil service commission an- 
nounces general examinations to be held 
November 28, 1903, for the following pos- 
itions: apothecary in state hospitals and 
institutions; assistant chemist in the can- 
cer laboratory of the state department of 
health at Buffalo; draughtsman in the 
office of the state engineer; examiner in 
the regents’ office; guard at the Elmira 
reformatory; inspector in the depart- 
ment of public instruction; instructor in 
the state library school; men and women 
officers in state institutions; trained 
nurse in state hospitals and institutions; 
women physicians at both the regular 
and homeopathic schools. 

Application for these examinations 
must be made on or before November 
23. Full particulars of the examinations 
and blank applications may be obtained 
by addressing the chief examiner of the 
commission at Albany. 


Regents Will Keep High Schools 


The regents have sent out a circular 

addressed to boards of education, princi- 
pals, teachers, and patrons of the high 
schools of New York state. It reads in 
art: 
Our attention has been called to re- 
ports that have been actively spread 
thruout the state, that the regents are 
abandoning opposition to the well-known 
efforts to transfer the supervision of the 
high schools from the regents to the su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

The regents thought it due to you that 
you should be advised at once that such 
reports are unfounded. The standing of 
our high schools is one of the greatest 
sources of pride and satisfaction to the 
intelligent citizens of the state, and the 
regents will never sanction in any degree 
the attempted change in the efficient su- 
pervision under which the extraordinary 
development of these schools has been 
accomplished. Neither do the regents 
believe that the people of this state will 
permit any such interference with what 
affects so closely the interests of their 
children. 

The regents, in the conscientious dis- 
charge of the duties assigned to them by 
the state, have no intention of relaxing 
their efforts for the protection and ad- 
vancement of the welfare of any of the 
schools under their charge, and they rely, 
as heretofore, on the active co-operation 
of boards of education, vrincipals, teach- 
ers, and patrons. The promotion of the 
interests of the high schools is the re- 
gents’ only incitement for this notice; 


and with united effort they are confident 

of defeating all attempts to break down 

7 —— system which has been so 
ruitful. 


Archbishop Elder’s Views. 


Archbishop William Henry Elder, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who is the oldest arch- 
bishop of the Catholic church in this 
country, in speaking of the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools, said recently: 

‘*The talk about reading the Bible is, 
with many little more than a shibboleth. 
We believe in reading the Bible, but that 
is not all of religion.’’ 

As to a plan which would reconcile the 
two systems, satisfy the church, and yet 
not violate what is called the American 
idea, he said: 

‘‘Take for instance any wardina city. 
There are one or more schools init. Now 
one plan would be to let the parents of a 
majority of the pupils in the school de- 
cide the nature and extent of the reli- 
gious instruction that would be given in 


it. 

‘« While this plan would be better than 
the present; it would be only an approx- 
imation to the correct plan. The true 
method, it seems to me, would be to have 
a school where Catholics could go exclu- 
sively. Then, if there be any other sect 
that feels as strongly on this matter as 
we, there could be a school for them.”’ 


Tuskegee’s Record Last Year. 


The annual report of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, recently made public, opens with 
remarks on the moral qualities of Tusk- 
egee graduates. Mr. Washington says: 

‘*Tt seems important to say that not a 
single one of our graduates has ever been 
convicted of a crime or sent to a state 
a. This statement is based 
on a carefully kept record.’’ 

Several factors hinder keeping the 
negro on country farms. The lack of 
good schools and police protection in 
country districts drives them to the city. 

Owing to lack of room about a thous- 
and would-be students are annually re- 
fused admittance at Tuskegee. During 
the past year the enrollment was 1,550, 
the average attendance 1,441. 

While emphasizing the eer import- 
ance of agriculture the following indus- 
tries have been taught in addition to the 
regular academic, religious, and moral 
training. Agriculture, basketry, black- 
smithing, bee keeping, brickmasonry, 
plastering, brickmaking, carpentry, car- 
riage trimming, cooking, dairying, arch- 
itectural, freehand and mechanical draw- 
ing, plain sewing, dressmaking, electri- 
cal and steam engineering, founding, 
harnessmaking, housekeeping, horticul- 
ture, canning, laundering, machinery, 
mattressmaking, millinery, nurse train- 
ing, painting, sawmilling, shoemaking, 
printing, stock raising, tailoring, tinning 
and iets industries 
in all. 

The students cultivate 900 acres of 
land, and during the past year a large 
acreage has been added to the school 
farms. From other gifts there are in 
course of erection or finished, two bath- 
houses, an office building, seven cottages 
for teachers, the Collis P. Huntington 
memorial building, an addition to the 
pove Napanee g trades building and the 
Lincoln memorial gates. 

Students of the institution manufac- 
tured in twelve months, 2,999,000 bricks. 
Garments of various kinds to the number 
of 1,367 were made in the tailor shop, 
and 541,837 pieces were laundered in the 
laundry division. 

About 6,000 graduates and others who 
have not completed the course have been 
sent out by the school since 1881. Invest- 
igation shows that not more than ten per 
cent. of these are idle at any time. 
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The Greater New York. 


Joint meetings of the Society for the 
Study of Practical School Problems and 
the New York City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on Nov. 7 and Nov. 21. 
On Nov. 7, at eleven A. M., in the hall of 
the board of education, Dr. Maxwell 
will discuss the new course of study for 
elementary schools. On Nov. 21, at two 
p. M., Mr. Percival Chubb, of the Ethical 
Culture schools, will speak, at New York 
university, on ‘‘ How to Teach a Literar 
Masterpiece in the Elementary Schools.’’ 


The one hundred and twenty-first reg- 
ular meeting of the Schoolmasters’ As- 
sociation of New York and vicinity will 
be held on Saturday, Nov. 14, at 10:30 


A. M., in Law Room No. 1, New York’ 


university, Washington square. Supt. 
John Kennedy, of Batavia, N. Y., will 
discuss the ‘‘ Batavia Experiment.’’ 

The meetings of the association are 
open to all persons interested in secondary 
education. Women as well as men are 
cordially invited to attend these meet- 


ings. 

‘The December meeting will be ad- 
dressed by President Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton, and the January meeting 
by President Finley, of City college. 


At the last meeting of the New York 
City Principals’ Association the question 
of corporal punishment was discussed. 
Nearly all the principals favored its use 
in the schools. The association favored 
urging the board of education to return 
to the old system of discipline. 


The trustees of the Normal college 
have decided to establish a chair of ped- 
agogy, to carry a salary of $4,750. 


The instructors in drawing in the high 
schools of all the boroughs have formed 
a permanent organization. The officers 
are: President A. Fischlowitz, De Witt 
Clinton High school; secretary, Miss M. 
Gardner, Girls’ High school; treasurer, 
A. H. Flint, Commercial High school. 


Chairman De Forest A. Preston of the 
studies and lectures committee of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, has ar- 
ranged a series of conferences on pen- 
manship in the primary grades. There 
will be another series on ‘‘Memor 
Gems ”’ under the charge of Supt. James 
M. Edsall. 


Public School No. 6, Manhattan, is to 
have a farm garden next year. The 
school hasa playground in alot on Eighty- 
sixth street. The center is to be left 
open for a playground, while a bread 
border is to be left all around for garden 
beds. These will furnish a basis for na- 
ture study, as the children will plant 
flowers, vegetables, trees, and shrubs. 
Miss Katharine D. Blake, the principal 
of the school, hopes to have the gardens 
arranged by next Arbor day. 


President Finley, of City college, has 
arranged for the use of the 69th regi- 
ment’s armory as a gymnasium. He has 
announced that he intends to engage a 
general athletic director to have charge 
of the physical instruction. The college 
has never had such an officer before. 
President Finley is deeply interested in 
athletics. 


Four hundred new teachers were ap- 
pointed and sworn in by the board of ed- 
ucation October 28. This is one of the 
largest groups of public school teachers 
ever appointed at one time. The schools 
have been somewhat short-handed in the 
matter of women teachers, owing to the 
increase in the number of pupils and the 


necessity of placing many of the children © 


in part time classes. Then Dr. Maxwell’s 
insistence on having a teacher look after 
one part time class instead of two, has 
increasedthedemand. This appointment 
has exhausted the eligible list of women 
teachers. 


It seems probable that in the near fu- 
ture a general committee will be formed 
to represent all the teachersin New York 
city. The various teachers’ associations 
will probably organize a central commit- 
tee, which wil! consist of delegates chosen 
from each of the teachers’ associations 
in proportion to the number of active 
members enrolled. . 


The Fifty-second street annex of the 
Girls’ Technical High school held a 
‘mothers’ meeting ’’ recently, under the 
direction of Miss M. V. Linden, the head 
teacher. About two hundred parents 
gathered to discuss the purpose and work 
of the school. Principal William McAn- 
drew outlined the aims and described 
the various courses provided by the 
board. The teaching staff showed the 
visitors about the building and exhibited 
specimens of the girls’ work. 


Margaret B. Murphy brought suit some 
time ago to recover money deducted from 
her salary for absence without leave. 
The court dismissed her suit but she has 
now appealed tothe supreme court. In 
the argument before the court her at- 
torney contended that the board of edu- 
cation has no right to adopt a by-law 
authorizing it to make deductions from a 
teachers’ salary for absence thru sick- 
ness. It is also contended to be irrele- 
vant as to what the board of education 
does with the money thus deducted. 

The board of education holds that a 
teacher is not a public officer, and conse- 
quently her salary is not an incident of 
her employment. In a contract for per- 
sonal services to be rendered there is al- 
ways, in the absence of an express pro- 
vision to the contrary, an implied condi- 
tion that the right to receive the wages 
depends upon the services being ren- 
dered. The only obligation the board 
owed the teacher was to pay her the 
compensation she earned for services ac- 
tually rendered or which it unlawfully 
prevented her from performing. The 
court reserved decision. 


On Oct. 26 the children in P. S. No. 26, 
Richmond, were suddenly marched out 
while a fire burned in the basement. 


Y There was noexcitement and the children 


thought it simply a drill. The fire started 
in the basement near the furnace. The 
janitor found beams smouldering and 
alarmed the principal, who at once 
sounded the gong. In two minutes the 
school wasempty. Firemen quickly ex- 
tinguished the flames, and the children 
returned to their classes. 


The formal opening of the William H. 
Davis Free Industrial School for Crippled 
Children, at 471 West Fifty-seventh St., 
took place on October 27. The school is 
situated in a large four-story building 
given by Mrs. William S. Hawk. 

The school is dedicated to the service 
of crippled children. It aims to enable 
them to earn their own living. Neither 
sex, age, color, nor religion is considered 
and no certificate is needed for admission 
except that the child is a cripple. 


The court of appeals has dismissed the 
appeal in the suit of the men teachers 
against the board of education. The suit 
—that of Schlivinski vs. Maxwell—was 
brought to compel the appointment of 
men and women according to rating on 
one and the same list. The decision of 
the court of appeals gives the board the 
right to use its discretion as to the ap- 
pointment of men and women. 


According to the report of Dean Rus- 
sell, cf Teachers college, the work of the 
appointment committee for the past 
academic year has been very successful. 
During 1902-1903,787 unsolicited applica- 
tions for teachers came to the college, as 
contrasted with five hundred in 1901-1902. 


The demand for supervisors of education 
for elementary teachers, and for teachers 
of domestic art, domestic science, and 
manual training far exceeded thesupply. 


Plans have been made for the rehabili- 
tation of P. S. No. 28, Queens. A new 
building was constructed in the same 
neighborhood and the old one was then 
abandoned. When it is refitted there 
will be accommodations for six classes. 


Registrar Tombo, of Columbia univer- 
sity, states that the total attendance is 
3,631 as against 3,613 last year. The en- 
tering classes in the schools of law and 
medicine are smaller than last year, ow- 
ing to the increased requirements of ad- 
mission. The largest increase is in the 
graduate schools where 598 students are 
registered. 


Owing to the large entering classes at 
New York university, additional build- 
ings are needed for the medical school 
and school of applied science. The 
eighth floor of the Washington square 
building will probably be withdrawn 
from business uses to afford accommo- 
dation for the growth of the graduate 
and commercial departments. The with- 
drawal of this floor from rental will ne- 
cessitate an increase of at least $100,000 
in the university endowment. 


Promotions Held Up. 


At the last meeting of the board of ed- 
ucation the promotion of seven Brooklyn 
teachers was held up. This was due to 
the decisions of the courts regarding the 
Grade A license. By this decision the 
right of four thousand teachers holding 
Grade A, or No. 2,licenses to promotion’ is 
established. The new licenses, as or- 
dered by Superintendent Maxwell for 
promotion and as teacher of the gradu- 
ating class, are declared null and void in 
so far as they prevent the appointment 
of holders of prior licenses. 

For a time during the meeting it ap- 
peared as tho all the promotions and ad- 
vancements as provided for by the com- 
mittee on elementary schools would be 
held up. Most of the boroughs had a large 
list, but in Brooklyn there were only seven 
scheduled for promotion. 

Superintendent Maxwell explained that 
it would be a serious setback if all ad- 
vancements were held up, and he showed 
wherein the decision of the court affected 
only the Brooklyn candidates. The 
names of the Brooklyn teachers were re- 
ferred to the committee on by-laws and 
legislation, and all the others were ad- 
vanced. 


Male Teachers’ Association. 


Nearly 100 teachers and their guests 
attended the dinner of the Male Teach- 
ers’ Association at Shanley’s Roman Court 
last Saturday evening. ‘‘Shall the 
Teaching Profession be further Effemin- 
ized?’’ was the subject discussed after 
the excellent menu had received due con- 
sideration. Dr. Charles H. Judd, of Yale 
university, spoke in a humorous vein 
and was generously applauded. He was 
followed by District Supt. Darwin L. 
Bardwell, ef Richmond Borough. 

‘*When the teachers’ profession be- 
comes as attractive to men as other pro- 
fessions,’’ said Supt. Bardwell, ‘‘no such 
question as this can arise.’’ ‘‘ Boys,’’ 
continued the speaker, ‘‘especially dur- 
ing their later years of school life, need 
close contact with men of the best type, 
that thev may imbibe ideals of true man- 
hood. Where are they to get their ideals 
if we have only women teachers?’’ Other 
speakers, including James M. Kieran, 

rincipal of P. S. 103, Manhattan, and 

agnus Gross, president of the City 
Teachers’ Association, followed in a sim- 
ilar vein. 
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WHAT’S BETTER THAN 


WOOD CARVING 
PLASTER CARVING 
OR 


CLAY MODELING 
AS A BIRTHDAY OR CHRISGMAS PRESENG 





Prof. Earl Barnes in a letter to the as- 
sociation said: ‘*It iscertainly a mistake 
to bring the boys of a country up in nun- 
neries, and our girls would be greatly 
benefited thru working part of the time 
under the direction of men.’’ Prof. Barnes 
urged the education of public sentiment 
to ‘‘ feel tne need of masculine qualities ’’ 
in the schools. 

The next dinner of the association will 
be held Saturday evening, November 21, 
at the same place. The topic for discus- 
sion is ‘‘ Corporal Punishment, Its Desir- 
ability and Limitations.’? Among the 
speakers who have promised to be pres- 
ent are Dr. Myron T. Scudder, Dr. Ber- 
nard Cronson, and H. Coward, presi- 
dent of the National Union of Teachers, 
of England. 


Conferences on English. 
The first of the conferences of princi- 
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pals on the teaching of English was held 
on October 31. The subject was, ‘‘The 
first five years of language.’’ The sub- 
jects and dates of the other conferences, 
as announced by Dr. Maxwell, are: 

Nov. 14.—‘‘Teaching English to for- 
eigners during the first two years of 
school.”’ Prin. Joseph H. Wade, P. S. 
No. 186, Manhattan. 

Dec. 5.—The teaching of literature in 
the elementary schools.’’ Prin. William 
A. Boylan, P. S. No. 44, Manhattan. 

Dec. 19.—‘‘The teaching of composi- 
tion in the elementary schools.’’ Prin. 
La Salle H. White, P. S. No. 3, Manhat- 
tan. 

Jan. 9.—Reading and word study in the 
elementary school.’’ 

Jan. 23.—‘‘ The teaching of grammar.”’ 
Mss Emma L. Johnston, P. 8S. No. 149, 
Brooklyn. 

Feb. 6-—‘‘The use of library books.’’ 


We have imported these goods for half a century. 
8. J. Addis’ London Wood Carving Tools, the standard of the world. We havealso, for nearly 20 years, given special attention to 
the Tool and Bench requirements of Manual Training Schools 


Wood Carving Tools No. 1079 # Clay and Plaster Tools No. 1080 # Manual Training Tools No. 1081 


We are agents for the Genuine 


Specia! catalogues as follows: 


In requesting copies state nature of business and probable requirements. 


NEW YORK CITY, Srvce 1848 


Prin. Almon G. Merwin, P. S. No. 74, 
Brooklyn. 


Dr. Requa Versus Dr. Gulick. 


Another law suit has been started in 
connection with New York schools. Dr. 
Augusta Requa, director of physical 
training for the public schools of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, has brought suit 
to prevent the payment of salary to Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, director of physical 
training for all boroughs. In 1896 Dr. 
Requa was appointed supervisor of phys- 
ical education. Under the revised charter 
her title was changed to director of 
physical training for the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. : 

Last year Dr. Gulick was appointed to 
his present position at a salary of $4,000 
while the other directors receive $2,500. 
This, Dc. Requa alleges, was illegal and 
void, and contrary to the section of the 
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ANATOMY AND HYGIENE 


STUDIES IN PHYSIOLOGY 


.M. Instructor in Biology in the Morris High School, New York City. Price, $1.00. 


As implied by the title, emphasis is constantly laid on physiology, and anatomical details are given only so far 


as is necessary to make intelligible the various physiological processes. Hygiene is discussed in a separate section at 


The book is not a laboratory guide, yet it is intended to lead the pupil to the 


study of the organs and tissues of his own body rather than to learn text-book statements about them. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
A TEXT-BOOK FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY, Author of ‘‘The American Federal State. ”’ 
This volume will be found useful as a manual from which a fairly definite idea of the character and work of our 
i It gives suggestions and material for further study of particular topics and the prac- 
tical side of American government as it is to-day. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN PRIMARY READING AND 
ORAL WORK WITH STORIES 


By CHARLES A, McMURRY, Ph. D. 


This discusses two very important problems in primary education—the oral work in the handling of stories and 
the introduction to the art of reading in the earliest school work. The close relation between the two subjects is fully 
explained. At the end of each chapter and at the end of the book is given a somewhat complete list of books for the 
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charter which requires a uniform sched- 
ule of salaries. 

Dr. Requa alleges that Dr. Gulick has 
given jnstructions to class teachers and 
assistant teachers under or assigned to 
her; that he has directed principals to 
disregard her as an adviser; that he has 

revented her from — with the 
awe: of superintendents or district su- 
erintendents, as she is authorized to do 
/ the charter, that he has taken out of 
her hands the direction of the course of 
study, and finall 
ordered that no kigh school pupils shall 
apply to Dr. Requa for excuse from 
ysical training. All this Dr. Requa 
olds to be illegal interference, and in 
order to secure redress, she has brought 
suit to stop the payment of Dr. Gulick’s 
salary. 


Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. 


At the annual 0 my the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association, Pres. Lyman A. 
Best urged the teachers to co-operate 
with the board of education in all mat- 
ters affecting them. He said the request 
of the by-law committee for a confer- 
ence of teachers on — absence 
—_ indicated good will. Continuing, he 
said: 

‘‘ Whatever the result of this conference 
| be, and I hope and trust that all 
will abide by the result, many of us in 
Brooklyn, where a successful pension 
plan was carried out for years, feel that 
we will have much more self-respect if 
we contribute a percentage of our salaries 
toward maintaining the pension fund. 
We are virtually united in the belief that 
it is cruelly wrong to maintain the fund 
by deductions from the salaries of teach- 
ers who are absent on account of sick- 
ness. They need more money for doctors’ 
bills rather than less. Probably ninety 
per cent. of the absences of teachers is on 
account of sickness, yet these sick 
teachers must be fined, altho few of 
them are likely to participate in the ben- 


that Dr. Maxwell has f 
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efits of the fund which their money is 
maintaining. 

‘*In order that all matters pertaining to 
the general welfare of the teachers of 
the entire city may receive attention 
from some body which represents the 
force of 12,000 teachers, it was suggested 
last spring that a central organization 
consisting of representatives from the 
forty-six districts of the city, said repre- 
sentatives to be chosen by the general 
associations of the city, should 
ormed. It was proposed that all mat- 
ters of a legislative character should be 
referred to this committee of forty-six 
with full power. Your executive com- 
mittee, at this meeting, authorized that 
steps be taken on the part of our organi- 
zation toward the formation of such a 

f formed, such a committee 
would relieve us of much work and 
worry, and our energies could be devoted 
to social affairs and to professional im- 
provement.”’ 

President Best urged the teachers to 
criticise the new course of study with 
the view of improving it. He declared 
that economy of time and energy on the 
part of teachers would follow a more 
general introduction of the departmental 
system of instruction. 


Sprague Case Appealed. 

The board of education has appealed 
the so-called ‘‘Sprague’’ case to the su- 
preme court. Justice Scott had given a 
decision directing the issue of a writ of 
mandamus compelling the city — 
tendent to place the name of John S. 
— on the eligible list for princi- 
als. 

’ Mr. Sprague bases his claim on the fact 
that he had been duly licensed in 1855 as 
a principal. As this was prior to the 
Greater New York charter he believes it 
was the duty of the superintendent of 
schools to place his name on the proper 
eligible list. 

he board contends that the unex- 
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plained delay of Mr. Sprague in waiting 
more than five years in making the pres- 
ent application was sufficient, of itself, 
to justify its denial. Under the provi- 
sions of the charter, the eligible list 
should be made up only of persons found 
in the service of the several municipali- 
ties which were consolidated at the time 
the charter took effect. A license to 
teach, the board contends further, like 
any permit or authorization, may be 


be waived or abandoned, and therefore the 


license of 1855 held by Mr. Sprague, was, 

by reason of the acceptance of a position 

wane the city, both waived and aban- 
oned. 


Not German Teachers Enough. 


City Superintendent Maxwell has given 
out astatement denying charges made 
recently relative to the teaching of Ger- 
man in the public schools. These charges 
were: that the number of P pansen study- 
‘ng German in the whole of greater New 
York is not as large as the number for- 
merl. ey it in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx alone; that 
many German teachers have been dis- 
missed; that American teachers have 
been substituted for experienced teach- 
ers of German, and that Superintendent 
Maxwell, at a meeting of the board of 
education last spring, admitted that he 
threw a number of petitions signed by 
representatives of the German societies 
into the waste basket. 

Dr. Maxwell replies in his statemert 
as follows: ‘‘The number of children 
studying German thruout the city is now 
very much larger than it was last year 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx alone. Not only this, but those 
who are studying that language are study- 
ing it to much greater advantage than 
formerly. Under former regulations the 
study of German was practically a farce, 
Now it is a real study, receiving durin 
the year in which it is taught as muc 
time as is devoted to mathematics. 
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‘It is absolutely false that many Ger- 
man teachers have been dismissed since 
the opening of the term. Only one teach- 
er of German was dismissed last term, 
and the reason was that his license was 
not renewed because of inefficient ser- 
vice. The fact is that it has been neces- 
sary to appoint about a dozen additional 
German teachers to take charge of the 
additional classes formed. The eligible 
list of German teachers has been ex- 
hausted, and in order to meet the demand 
it has been necessary to call upon class 
teachers of German birth to supplement 
the work of the regular corps.’’ 

In concluding, Dr. Maxwell denied 
throwing any petition into a waste bas- 
ket. 


Queens Borough Teachers. 


The annual meeting of the Teachers’ 
Association of Queens borough rounded 
out the excellent work done under the 

residency of Prin. John F. Quigley, P.S. 
No.1. The meetings during the past year 
have been good and wellattended. Under 
Mr. Quigley’s guidance the year has been 
the most successful in the association’s 
history. 

The following officers have been elected 
for the year 1903-1904: President, Isaac 
N. Failor, P. S. No. 52; vice-presidents, 
Miss Monica Ryan, P. S. No. 77 and Carl- 
ton J. Patton, P. S. No. 72; correspon- 
ding secretary, Miss Agnes §S. Tuthill, 
P; Sg. No. 52; recording secretary, Geo. 
R. Dutton, P. S. No. 64; treasurer, 
Howell R. Woed, P. S. No. 20. 

The board of directors is made up as 
follows: Delegates from the 41st district, 
James F. Carragan, P. S. No. 4, and Miss 
Mamie Fay, P. S. No. 12; 42nd district, 
Edwin M. Hopkins, P. S. No. 7; 48rd dis- 
trict, Hester W. Boyd, P. S. No. 47; 
44th district, Cora M. Velsor, P. S. No. 


58. 

District Supt. Darwin L. Bardwell, 
borough of Richmond, addressed the an- 
nual meeting on the subject of ‘‘ Disci- 
pline.”’ 
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City College Buildings. 

The plans for a group of new buildings 
for City college have been filed. The 
buildings will be five in number, party 
connected by a subway. They will 
cover an irregular area extending from 
Amsterdam avenue to St. Nicholas ter- 
race and from 138th street to 140th street. 
The cost is estimated at $2,500,000. 

Each building will have facades of 
gneiss rock, with trimmings of terra 
cotta and ornamental brick. The main 
college building will occupy the largest 
of the three plots facing St. Nicholas 
terrace and will be anchor shaped. 

The block between Amsterdam and 
Convent avenues and 138th and 139th 
streets will be the site of the gymnasium 
and the sub-freshman building; the next 
block, of the mechanical arts and chemi- 
cal buildings. The gymnasium is to be 
elaborately fitted, having a swimming 
pool, handball courts, and elliptical ex- 
ercising room. It willalso have a library 
and lounging quarters for the students. 


Free Scientific Lectures. 


The scientific lectures conducted by the 
board of education have been so success- 
ful that Supervisor Henry M. Leipziger 
has prepared a number ef special courses 
for the coming season on subjects in 
which mechanics are interested. These 
free lectures are becoming a recognized 
medium for giving the general informa- 
tion in scientific subjects which working- 
men lack. Serious reading will be en- 
couraged in connection with the lectures, 
and selected lists of books will be ad- 
vised. 

A course of six lectures on metallurgy 
will be given by Bradley Stoughton, Dr. 
Myric N. Bolles, and Dr. William Camp- 
bell, of Columbia university, on Wednes- 
day evenings, beginning Nov. 11, at the 
Baron de Hirsch Trade school. 

Courses have already started on the 
subjects, ‘‘ Light as a Mode of Motion,”’ 
‘* Matter and Motion,’’ ‘‘ Heat as a Mode 
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of Motion,’’ ‘‘Astronomy,’’ ‘‘Electric- 
i and ‘‘ Principles and Practice in 
Electrical Engineering.’’ 


Needs of Barnard College. 


Laura D. Gill, the dean of Barnard 
college, in her annual report says that 
the last year has been the most prosper- 
ous which Barnard college has yet known. 
She says of its needs: ‘‘The demand for 
a dormitory stands at the head of the 
list. This year’s experience without a 
dormitory has proved, even more forcibly 
than we feared, how impossible it is to 
furnish suitable care for non-resident 
students without a college home. 
freedom of life possible to graduate 
women cannot be safely given to young 
girls. The dormitory is essential as a 
safeguard to the health and social ideals. 

‘‘ Another need which is felt with in- 
creasing force is that of a students’ 
building with a gymnasium and rest 
rooms. The college must assume a 
greater responsibility for the en. 
conditions of its students. The best in- 
tellectual interests of the college are to 
a great degree dependent on it.’’ 

As to the curriculum, Miss Gill says: 
‘The symmetry of the college curriculum 
is fast being rounded out. Every exten- 
sion of courses in the departments of 
philosophy, psychology, and anthropology 
recommended in my last year’s report 
has been carried out. But the college is 
still without instruction in the whole 
range of art interests. As women not 
only _—_ this line of cultural subjects 
but find daily practical use for any train- 
ing in them which they may have re- 
ceived, the lack is especially to be de- 
plored.’’ 


Marriage Creates Vacancy. 


Altho according to the appellate division 
of the supreme court in Brooklyn, itiis 
not ‘‘gross misconduct, insubordination, 
neglect of duty, or general inefficiency ’’ 
for a public school teacher to marry, in 
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doing so she voluntarily surrenders ker 
position. This decision upholds vhe by- 
law of the board of education. It wasin 
the cases of Minnie R. Masten and Kate 
M. Murphy for writs of mandamus 
against Superintendent Maxwell, direct- 
ing him to re-instate them. 

In both cases the appeal to the appel- 
late division presented for consideration 
the questions whether a by-law, declar- 
ing against the continuance on the teach- 
ing force of a woman teacher who is 
married, was reasonable and valid, and 
whether the marriage of such teacher 
did, de facto, vacate her position, or 
whether it is necessary to prefer charges 
and effect her removal in that manner. 

The by-law reads: ‘‘Should a female 
principal, head of department or teacher 
marry, her place shall thereupon become 
vacant, but her marriage shall not oper- 
ate as a bar to her reappointment should 
it be deemed to the interest of the school 
to retain her services.’’ 

The opinion of the court says the trend 
of modern thought must be admitted to 
be strongly in support of that at which 
the by-law aims. The purpose of the 
rule is not to discourage marriage, but is 
rather in the public interest to dispense 
with the service of that class of teachers 
who assume new duties, and step into 
another field. 

‘‘The respondents claim,’’ the opinion 
continues, ‘‘that their removal could not 
be effected except as the result of a trial 
after charges had been preferred. We 
think, however, that the marriage de 
facto created a vacancy.”’ 


Miss Baum Wins. 


The teachers of Brooklyn have won a 
second important victory in the state 
court of appeals. That court has af- 
firmed the decision of the appellate divi- 
sion in thecase of Jennetta Baum against 
the New York board of education. The 
application of the Brooklyn teachers was 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
board to promote Miss Baum without the 
required advanced examination. 

The trial court denied the mandamus, 
the appellate division reversed that de- 
nial, and the court of appeals now sus- 
tains the appellate division. 

Miss Baum holds the necessary teach- 
er’s license, and has taught in the public 
schools since 1882. She was refused pro- 
motion because she would not take the 
examination prescribed by the board’s 
by-laws in 1902. The Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association and the Class Teachers’ Or- 
ganization of Brooklyn took up the case 
and have won a decisive victory. 
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THE VALUE OF Maps 
HE day is already here when accurate and con- 

Wi venient maps are considered an essential 
part of the equipment of every school. Few 
teachers would undertake to teach the subject of geag- 
raphy or history without a set of downsto-date maps. 
A few years ago it was enough to have a wall map of 
the United States, but at the close of the Spanish war 
ue found ourselves interested in the geography of both 
Europe and Asia, The recent conflict in South Africa 
has revised the map of that continent and created a new 
interest in its geography. The Pan-American Exzposi- 
tion, the Pan-American Congress, and the Plans for 
the Panama Canal have turned our eyes anew toward 











South America, whose geography is practically un- 
known to the American People. Our interests are now 
world-wide, and we are of necessity becoming a geog- 
raphy-studying people. 

For nearly fifty years Messrs, Rand, McNally & 
Company have been the largest map makers in America. 
Their imprint corresponds to the “Sterling” mark on 
silverware, and stands for accuracy, completeness, and 
Their information is secured from offi- 
cial sources and each map is carefully revised with each 


convenience. 


printing, 


RanpD, McNALLy & CoMPaNy, CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 
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That have made the profoundest impression this 
year, 

That are giving the best satisfaction in their 
several subjects, 

That have been introduced in the greatest num- 
ber of schools, and 

That have shown the greatest advance in meth- 
od and originality, in arrangement and presen- 
tation, are 


Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 
Lyons’ Commercial Law (state editions) 
Complete Touch Typewriting Instructor 
Modern Business Speller 

Modern Commercial Arithmetic 


Notice that these cover the five important sub- 
jects in the course, and aside from shorthand 
would make you a complete and very desirable 
list. Let us tell you more about them if you 
have need of such books. 
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De You Wish to Consider an Ideal 
Course in Arithmetic ? 


The 
Modern Arithmetic 


By Archibald Murray 


is new and thoroughly deserving of the name it bears. 
Many leading educators have already endorsed this 
series, and we believe you would admire its many dis- 
tinctive features. 


Book I. 
Primary and Elementary Grades, 40c, 


Book II. 


Advanced Grades - - - 50c. 
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Keetels’ French Series 
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A GRAMMAR 


That connects language with life - that deals 
with our mother tongue for its practical 
value rather than for its scientific interest 


Send for a circular of Dr. C. Alphonso Smith’s English Grammar. 


Just from the press. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ATLANTA RICHMOND DALLAS 
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EAGLE os AND DIVIDER. NO. 569. 


For Architects Draughtsmen, Artists, School Children and Mechanics this handsome 
article will be found to be most useful and reliable in its work. 

While its mechanism is most ingenious, it can be manipulated with such i. ~ icity, 
that a child can readily and freely use it. It is not only unrivailed as a compass, but its 
merits as a divider are fully as thorough and complete. 
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aa tr (Bea, EAGLE PENCIL COMPASS. No. 576 


In introducing this Pencil Com- 
pass we present an implement which 
will prove very desirable for school use. 

It is made of highly finished nickel and has steel joints that 
will not wear out easily. The pencil attachment is secured by a 
lever, which makes it impossible for the + to slip. The prac- 
tical advantage of this Compass will be readily seen and its 
cheapness wilt make it very popular. 
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Furnished in a circular wooden box with extra blade and screw driver for 
removing and fastening the blade. 





The latest and most practical device for 
sharpening pencils. The blade being so ad- 
justed, with mechanical precision, that it 
aay produces the desired tapering point. 

the lead dulls the blade more rapidly 
than ‘the wood, it is so arranged that the 
blade can be removed for sharpening and 
replaced easily and accurately,——— 
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Chicago News Notes. 


The board of education has dismissed 
the charges brought against Prin. Orville 
T. Bright, of the Doolittle school. 

_ The committee on school management, 
in its report said that occasions demand 
a birch rod as a practical disciplinary 
measure. In the case under considera- 
tion there was not the slightest oppor- 
tunity to use ‘‘moral suasion.’’ The 
committee ruled that a principal or 
teacher, when engaged in a class room, | 
need not leave the class for the purpose | 
of interviewing or being interviewed by | 
the parent of a boy who has been dis- | 
ciplined. | 


Dr. H. C. Alexander declared, in a re- | 
cent address before a Chicago club, that | 
the seed of vagabondage is sown by the 
public schools. Boys, be thinks, become 
discouraged and drift away, because they 
find themselves unable to keep up with 
those who are brighter. The public) 
school system should be reorganized so | 
that no child would be confronted by dis- 
couragement thru his inability to hold 
the pace. 


The superintendent’s office has been 
over-run y teachers seeking transfers. 
Never before have so many teachers 
asked for them. The board of education 
has been compelled to pass a rule pro- 
hibiting a teacher from procuring more 
than one transfer a year. 





At the last meeting of the Teachers’ 
Central council a resolution, was p; | 
urging that the course of study be made 
to suit the average child instead of the 
exceptional one. Miss Cecilia Hefter led 
the attack on the present course. ‘‘The 
difficult course of study,’’ she said,’’ is 
crowding many of the children out of the 
public schools: Even the average child 
finds it difficult to accomplish what it is 
supposed to do in the eight years of the 


work demanded of them.”’ 











Ghe Riverside 
Literature Series 


Latest Issues 


Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Edited by Laura E. Lockwoop, Ph.D. No. 153. Paper, 
15 cents ; Linen, 25 cents. 


Shakespeare’s Tempest. Edited by EpwArD EVERETT 
HALE, JR., Ph. D. No 154. Paper, 15 cents ; Linen, 25 cents. 


Irving’s Oliver Goldsmith, (College Requirements.) 
Edited by WILLIS BoucHuTon, Ph. D. No. 155. (Triple Num- 
ber.) Paper, 45 cents ; Linen, 50 cents. 


Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, Passing of Arthur. (College Require- 
ments.) No. 156. Paper, 15 cents; Linen, 25 cents. 


The Riverside Literature Series is famous for its excellent 
type, paper, and binding. The various pieces of literature are given un- 
abridged, with notes that are helpful and scholarly but not so volumi- 
— that the reader is occupied with the editor rather than with the 
author. 

Send for descriptive circular, showing —— contents of each of 
the 177 numbers, and for complete catalogue of other boeks for schools 
and colleges. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 


Park Street 85 Fifth Avenue 378-388 Wabash Avenue 
Boston New York Chicago 














A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS IN THREE BOOKS 


the couse, owing to the great amount ot NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS 


Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, re- Part One, 35c.; Part Two, 45c.; Part Three, 55c.; By WILBUR F. NICHOLS author 


ports that 2,085 out of the 5,500 teachers | 
in that city have enrolled in the univer- | 
sity extension courses. 


i ; ‘combining the 
cae See Seen af eneataen: bes (a book for each year) that are so successful. 


Investi- | #lso some new features of great educational value. 


voted to replace the Graham school which 
was recently damaged by fire. 
gation of the ruins proved that it would 
be impossible to repair them. The new 
building will have twenty-six rooms and 
will cost $135,000. 


Before the Chicago Teachers’ club, BOSTON 


Superintendent Cooley recently con- 
demned the practice of compelling chil- 
dren to occupy branchschools. He urged 
that the fault lay with the taxpayers, 
not with the school board. The two great- 
est problems of the board at present, he 
thought, were overcrowding and the de- 
mand for transfers. 

In regard to the branch schools he | 
added: 
houses in Chicago are no better than the 
sod huts of western Nebraska; they are 
unsanitary, unclean, and inadequate for 
the accommodation of children. I know 
of one school in which the furnace pro- 
trudes into the main hallway and ashes 
are carried thru the hall in which the 
children hang their wraps. There is no 
ventilation, no fans.’’ | 

The club passed a resolution in favor 
of.a fixed maximum attendance for each 


school-room. Miss Margaret Haley as-|- | KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


|  Itisapleasureto us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitieus teachers the unique magasie 
President Harper, of the University of | EpucaTIoNaL Founpations which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading edueaters. The pre 


serted that in some districts the aver- | 
age was from fifty-five to sixty a room. | 
Superintendent Cooley presented figures | 
to prove that it was only from forty-eight | 
to forty-nine. 


of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 


Prepared in answer to the often expressed desire for a series in three books, 
lan and methods of the author’s Graded Lessons in seven books 
The Progressive Arithmetics have 


Samples for 25 cents each Correspendence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book. Price, 30 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 


Kellogg’s Monthly Report Cards. Per 100, 60 cents. For ten months 


Special rates for large quantities. 


Combination Report and Promotion Card. 4 pages. Per 100, 80 


cents. Duplicate monthly record for parent and teacher. 


‘Some of the branch school- Knapp’s Monthly and Yearly Report Card. Per 100, $1.00. A 4- 


page folded card. Blank page for remarks. 


recitations. Limpcloth. 


Merit Cards. One Merit, 10 cents per 100; Five Merits, 25 cents per 100; 
Twenty-five Merits, 6 cents per dozen; One Hundred Merits, 15 cents per dozen; 
Diplomas, 20 cents per dozen. ‘‘Good’’ Cards, ‘‘On Time’’ Cards, ‘‘Perfect’’ 


Cards, each 10 cents per 100. 


Send for samples, also for Kellogo’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages, 


describing teachers’ books and aids. 





Chicago, has determined to abolish all | gram for the coming year will be moet attractive and prefitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 


gate receipts at intercollegiate contests | 


ts 
in which thecuniversity is concerned. | E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Such contests are to be put on anendow- 
ment basis. Dr. a expects that 
the endowment plan will remedy profes- 
sionalism and other abuses connected 
with university athletics. 


New England. 


In his inaugural address as president 
of the New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, William D. 
Gibbs advocated both long and short col- 
lege courses. While the four-year course 
should be retained, he believed that for 
poorer students universities should give | 
the choice of two short courses, either | 
a two years’ course or a ten weeks’ 
course. 








The New England Zionist convention 
recently voted to give up the system of 
teaching outlined in the Talmud, Torash 
and Chedorim, and to introduce a modern 
system of instruction, such as is used in 
high schools, academies, and universities. 


The astronomical observatory at Yale 
university is continuing its work of de- 
termining the parallaxes of starsof large 

roper motion. It is hoped that this task, 
cue about eleven years ago, will be 
completed next spring. About 150 stars 
of — proper motion have been ob- 
served, and positive results have been 
obtained for about one hundred. 


CHELSEA, Mass,—The Woman’s Club 
has offered to pay all the expenses for a 
year of teaching sewing in two schools. | 
The school committee has accepted the | 
offer and the work will begin in the sev- | 
— = of the Shurtleff and Williams 
schools. 


NEWTON, Mass.—On recemmendation | 
of Supt. Fred W. Atkinson, the school 
committee has voted to close the Oak | 
Hill school and provide for the trans-_ 
portation of the pupils to the new Mason | 
school at Newton Center. This change | 
results from a falling off in attendance 
at Oak Hill. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The Interna- 
tional Training School of the Y. M.C. A. 
has received a gift of $20,000 from an 
anonymous giver towards an endowment, 
to be added to a previous gift of $10,000 
from the same person. This makes 
$70,000 pledged towards this endowment, 
which it is proposed to make $135,000. 
The purpose of this school is to train 
young men for the various branches of 
the Y. M. C. A. work, especially secre- 
taries and managers of gymnasia. It is 
a school of particularly cosmopolitan | 
character, its present enrollment of 
ninety-three men, including Indians, | 
natives of Syria, Italians, Japanese, and | 
= as well as some from far-off 

ndia. 


TILTON, N. H.—The State Association 
of Academy Teachers will hold itsfitenth 
annual meeting here Nov. 13 and 14. 
The association censists of representa- | 
tives of all the academies and private | 
schools in the state, and its meetings | 
have always been held here because the | 
town is so readily accessible from all | 
parts of New Hampshire. Mr. F. A. | 
Smart is the chairman of the executive | 
committee, and he has the program es- | 
sentially arranged. | 


St. JoHNsBURY, VT.—The State) 
Teachers’ Association held its annual | 
meeting in the St. Johnsbury academy | 
Oct. 29 and 30. The session commenced | 
with an address of welcome by Mr. H. 
N. Turner, of St. Johnsbury, followed | 

















THE AZOLIPYLE 


When Applied to the Smoke Collar of a Furnace 


Saves "rime 
Prevents “*“Geat cas 


Additional Heat and 


Gives an Even Temperature 


night and day 





Specified by Architects. 


The U. S. Government and Railroads use it, as do thousands of individuals. 


MANY SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED IT 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and Trade Testimonials. 


AEOLIPYLECO., 237 Water St.,N.Y. 


Recommended by Furnace men. 

















ORNAMENTAL, SIMPLE, CHEAP, DURABLE 


This illustration shows book eqipped ft 
with 20th Ceutury Cover, and a plain fl | 
view of cover detached. Pi il 
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20th Century Book Cover \ 


/ PATENTED “JAN, 12; 1903 \ 


A PERFECT automatic BOOK COVER adjustable for appli 
cation to different thicknesses of books of any size, in such e\ 








manner as toleave the TITLE on the back of the book exposed to 
view. Write for full particulars and prices on quantities. Special 
terms to Schools and Jobbers. SAMPLE DOZ,. POSTPAID 3Q0c. 


ONE SIZE COVERS ALL TEXT-BOOKS 

















STRONGHURST MFG. CO., STRONGHURST, ILL U.S. A. 












WHATIS 66 ¥ 999 
paus “TIP-TOP”? 


To Prove ®ytusc 
- plest, and cheapest device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and 50 
copies from Typewritten original % 


we are willing to send a complete ‘* Duplicator ”’ 
without deposit on 10 days’ trial. 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, 
no press, no printer’s ink. The product of 28 














years’ experience in Duplicators. Price, tor complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, subject to the 
trade discount of 3344 per cent , or $5.00 net 


FELIX D. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 11 John St., New York. 


| seeienervee will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Stannard, of Barton. Mr. Mason 


bd ~_ president’s address from Prin. 
| S. Stone also gave an address upon gen- 


Fur-lined Garments, 
ALSO 





, a. eral educational matters. 
| Pgasopy, Mass.—The Essex County 
| Teachers’ Association held its annual 
meeting in the town hall on Oct. 23, and 
e aseries of interesting addresses was pre- 
fore — Mary Tagg nage Fata 
a | Holyoke college, spoke on ‘‘Culture as 
Rich Furs. | an Expression of Chasecter,’” and Mr. 
|Fred W. Atkinson, superintendent of 
Russian and Hudson Bay Sables, Seal, | schools, Newton, upon the ‘‘ Education 
Ermine, Chinchilla, Mink, Persian Lamb, Of the Filipino.” In the afternoon, 
Black Fox, Black Li d Moleski | Frederick L. Burnham, supervisor of | 
ee rey eee ee re |drawirg, New Haven, Conn., spoke to 
Made up in latest models. ‘the primary teachers upon the use of 
colored wax crayons in the primary 
grades and exhibited some pupils’ work. 
Miss Sarah L. Baker, of the Salem 
normal school, gave a class exercise in 
a and Miss oe" “7 ol 
ce F all, of the Hyannis normal school, spoke 
Fee trimmed Automobile Coats, of the industrial work as carried on in 

in cloth and leather. that school. 

In the grammar school section, Mr. | 


JUST ISSUED. 
Illustrated Game of 


Domestic Animals 


By Louis M, Sontet, principal 23d Intermediate Sehoct, 
Cincinnati. S 

Edited by M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, supervisor of Primary 
Schools, Minneapolis, author “‘Holton’s Primer.” 

A game for upper primary and second years, contain- 
ing 56 illustrations of all our domestic animals, 
photographed from life. Teaches habits, charac- 
teristics and uses. Develops judgment. 

Large, clear text—vocabulary simple. 

Intensely interesting for children in either group or 
class work. Played by pairing similar characteris- 
tics, habits or uses of the different animals. 

Sold by dealers, or sample game, 25c. 

OTHER GAMES. 


Addition and Subtraction, second to fourth years, 25c 
Multiplication and Division, third to fifth years, 25c 


Fractions, fourth to seventh years, - = 25 
Words, second to fifth years, - - - - 25c¢ 
Wild Animals, third to sixth years, - - 25¢ 


Constructive Geometry, sixth to eighth years, 25c 
Our National Life, game of United States history, 
sixth to eighth years, - - - ~ - 25¢ 


Prepared by practical school men. Especially adapted 


Novelties in Neck Pieces. 


Broadoay A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 








The Song Method of 
Teaching Music in Schools 





From the 28d Annual School Re- 
port, Boston, Mass., March, 1903: 


“The Director suggests, and the 
suggestion has my deliberate approv- 
al, that the Novello School Songs be 
supplied to all Primary Schools.” 

EDWIN P. SEAVER, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


The Novello Music Course 


edited by Francis E. Howarp, is 

compiled principally from the School 

Songs referred to above. It consists 

of a Manual of Graded Sight Singing 

Exercises, Primer, and 1st, 2d and 3d 

Readers. These Readers comply with 

the New Course of Study. 

FIRST READER: Continuation of Man- 
ual and Primer. Part I. Unison Exercises 
and ‘?.* graded on the basis of rhythmic 
forms. Part II. Two Part Exercises and 
Songs. Folk-songs a special feature. With 
a valuable Appendix. 

SECOND READER: Two and Three Part 
Music. Part I. Mostly songs. Part II. 
Three Part Music and many Exercises. Lit- 
erature and biography. 


THIRD READER: Just out. Three Part 
Music for unchanged voices. Songs by the 
classic composers and the best of the iaonns 
of all nations, Valuable Appendix and refer- 
ences to literature and biography. 

A Catalogue of Supplementary 
Music, Action Songs, School Oper- 
ettas and Cantatas sent gratis. Also 
sample copies (returnable) on receipt 
of application. 





NOVELLO, EWER @ CO. 
21 East 17th Street New York 














Robert C. Metcalf, superintendent of | 
schools, Winchester’ spoke upon ‘ Com-| {7 ous work ls sutale fr class work. Sime 
mee ste and re r. . pte % | Sold by dealers, or sample of any game, 25c. 

erburne, master of the Lowell school, | 
Boston, detailed the movement to make | =e Game Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
schools educational centers and spoke of 
the results secured in Boston; and Mr. A. G, SPALDING & BROS.’ 
E. Harlow Russell, principal of the Wor- OFFIC 
ge a _* of ‘‘The Decay of IAL : 
the Art of Reading. | S 

The exercises of the high school section F oot Ball upplies 
consisted of an address by Mr. J. W. Are Made in Accord- 
MacDonald, agent of the State board of ae 
education, upon ‘‘Science Teaching in | Settindahendnumate D- 
| High Schools,’’ one by Prin. Enoch C. lustrated catalogue of Fall 
Adams, of the Newton high school, upon car ae dee tea 
‘Grammar School Latin,’’ and one upon * foot ball will be sent free to 
‘‘ The Personal Influence of the Teacher,’’ | “Spalding’s Official Foot 
by. Principal Augustine Jones, of the id — Sie “ier por wy 
Friends’ school, Providence. | s How to Play Foot Ball. 
By Walter Camp. New edi- 




















tion. Per copy, 10 cents. 


| A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
| Recent Deaths. | New York Chicago a = epee San Francisco 


The Rev. Dr. David Cole, of Yonkers, | $07'02;,  Hisimors., Denver Montreal,Can. 
|N. Y., died on Oct. 20. In 1855, princi- | London, England 
pally thru his influence, the state normal —— 
| school of New Jersey was established, 7 DANN’S 
| and he was one of the first trustees. He Noiseless 
| was professor of Greek and literature at ERASER 

















| Rutgers college for some time. Made 
| ‘ " 1 Entirely of 
| Dr. Rovert H. Thurston, director of 1 Wooi Feit 


Noiseless and Dustless. Will not injure black- 


| the Sibley college of engineering at Cor- 
i boird. Every one guaranteed tooutwear 5 or 


Dr. Thurston was one of the Best known | |™°",2rdinery erasrs. Brie on request 
members of the university faculty. He | |. w. a. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
was a graduate of Brown university and 


served in the engineering corps of the j 

‘navy during the civil war. At the close W U R LITZ E re bs) 

of the war he wasassigned to the faculty 

of the Annapolis naval academy. In 1871 ONLY = U. S. LETTERED o-o { 

he became professor of engineering at = = FINGERBOARD. 

| Stevens’ institute, and in 1885 went to 10. 

| Cornell to take the directorship of the| POST Ga 

new Sibley college. PAID. > For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 
Dr. Thurston was the author of anum-  Youcan learn without a teacher. Saves you $50 in music 

ber of treatises on engineering, and was (pone, FREE, Old Vielins, No.40; Graitars, Mandolins, 

a member of the leading scientific so- etc. No. 43; Band Inst., No.61; Talking Machines, No. A. 


ieti i i i THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
cieties both in Europe and in America. 95.5.4} wourth Street, OINCINNATI, 0. 































Memorial services in honor of Fred- 
erick William Holls, who died on July 23, | | Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 
| were held on October 22 at Columbia A“ Higherade work st low 
university. Herman Ridder, Carl Schurz, + prices. Write to us for illus- 
Joseph Winter, Ralph Trautmann, Emil : trated catalogue of designs. 
| Boas, D. W. C. Alpers, Andrew D. White, We guarantee satisfaction. 











| and Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg were among BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 
| Manufacturing Jewelers 
|Henry Baerer, was presented to the MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





| faculty of political science. 


| Al b tablet i f th 
‘ate Charles A Tuthil, principal of Ps, | OP. W. J. STEWART 





| 
| 
| those present. A bust of Mr. Holls, : 





fos he “oT + thirty-t ae —, 
OOMS has been placed in the main hallway o 

One of i beter tl poe instruction. | the school. It was put up by his friends 

Frofitably employed in the sady of Astronomy, & | in Brooklyn. The tablet bears the fol- 

Science. Art and other branches, every school | lowing inscription: ‘‘1869 to 1903. The 
ne. ui ’e . 

McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. | live “ man 1s dead, but his work still 











362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
@pectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 
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G he 
Jacobus 
Pneumatic 


Ink - Well 


(Patented)’ 

















Have you ever seen a satisfactory Ink-Well? 


Give the “PNEUMATIC” a thorough test and be convinced that it is 
a perfect and satisfactory Well and justifies all we claim for it. 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. It requires filling but 
once a year. It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, soiling the 
fingers, or from dropping on paper, desk, or floor. . 


It is clean, gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of desk, and 
guaranteed to be the most economical Well ever made. 


Write for Free Samples Manufactured by 


Weber-Costello-Fricke Co,, 2670-262, Shrelds Aven 














If it is the 


COLUMBIA 


cae, AS that’s all you 
ee care to know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 


Ghe the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Best School Desk Made 














Experience has proved it Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
= i { E B E S T every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 


. , 15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
Experienced People will have no other THE COLUMBIA. . 





THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE MADE AT 
Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, | PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK Factory, PIQUA, OWI0. 


70 Franklin Street, BOSTON Eastern Sales Office : Western Sales Office: 
Factory - ° - WALPOLE, MASS. 24 West I9th St.. NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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An Absolute Nowelty | Buy your Goods 
From the Manufacturers 


BO RM AY’S We manufacture a Superior line. Before purchas- 
ing, send your estimates for our prices. We want your 
trade. 
M A P C A L i. N }) A R Any of the following catalogs mailed on application, 
Catalog A. General School Supplies—Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary Holders, 
Blackboards, Erasers, Flags, etc., etc. 








LL colleges, schools, and teachers in Greater New York ‘« 8 School Furniture—School Seats, Teachers’ 

A and vicinity should have our map of Greater New Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs 
York and Vicinity, beautifully lithographed in colors, and Tables, etc., etc. 

size about 29x24 inches, mounted and ready for hang- ** —C. Office Furniture—Office Desks and Chairs, 

ing in home or office; shows plainly all points of interest and * Revolving Book Cases. Filing Cabinets, 


etc. *(Special Catalog.) 

“* QM. Stationery and Stationers’ Sundries—Exami- 
nation and Practice Papers, Drawing 
Papers, Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, 


steamship channels in the Upper ard Lower New York Bay, 
the ocean front beyond Sandy Hook, and also the location of 
all p'aces, railroads, ferries, elevated roads, connecting trol- 


ley lines between towns and the Ink, Commencement Cards, Programs, 
Class Badges, etc., etc. 

UNDERGROUND RAILROAD, shortly to ** E.  School Records and Blanks—District Officer’s 

rn x é Account and Record Books, Teachers’ 

be completed, with all stations plainly R-gisters, Township and School District 


Orders, and Special Forms. 





marked, bridges and tunnels built, * Diplomas — Diplomas, of Graduation, | Certi- 
erage cates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, and Litho- 
buil ding, and pr oposed. CALENDAR graphed and Printed Forms of all kinds. 
PAD of 1904 attached % R&R & | ‘“ J, Anatomical Models. 
. ‘* L, Book Cases, Sectional and Standard. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents or C O. D. Your a - ees ial " ihe psedaicon yo 


money back if you want it. 





! - « «© The Atlas Series of Science Tablets. 
BORMAY & CO., 6¢ Fulton St.,N.Y.City 9“ P=“ _“_“ Politico-Retief Maps. 
assent eialgnenauisin CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 
__Ghe only correct Map of Greater New York | 315-321 Wabash Ave., 898 Broadway, 74 N. Broad Street 
with all Rapid Gransit Inprovements ever issued | CHICAGO NEW YORE. ATLANTA 





Money will not buy Health 
BUG Money Will Buy 


School Desks _ 


and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health + 






Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 
can be sold. 

The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office: Works: Grand Rapid, Mich. . Western Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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Literary Notes. 


The Sheffield Scientific school, Yale 
university, is to publish a series of text 
books to be called the ‘‘Sheffield Mathe- 
matical Series ’’ for use in colleges and 
scientific schools. Prof. Percy F. Smith, 
will have editorial charge. 


Many farmers and teachers of agricul- 
ture find themselves face to face with 
problems which they realize they are un- 
able to answer in the best way. One of 
the best means of answering them is 
thru the ‘‘ Farmers’ Reading-Course,’’ 
conducted by the college of agriculture 
of Cornell university. Once each mouth, 
from November to March, a short lesson 
on some practical farm topic is sent to 
each member. These lessonsare written 
in a plain way so that any farmer can 
readily understand. The only expense 
to the reader is an occasional stamp in 
reply. Many thousand New York farm- 
ers are now enrolled in this reading 
course. All that is necessary to become 
a member is to send your name ona 
postal card to Farmers’ Reading Course. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


The University of Pennsylvania is to 
issue a catalog in the Spanish language 
for distribution in Sou h and Central 
America and Southern Europe. The uni- 
versity has received a large number of 
students from Spain and the Spanish 
speaking countries during the past few 
years. Special efforts w‘ll be made to 
= students from Cuba and Porto 

ico. 


George Philip & Son, of Lundon, have 
published a timely map entitled ‘‘ Trade 
and the Empire.’’ It has been designed 
to represent the fundamental facts of 
the trade of the United Kingdom. This 
it does in a graphic manner. The whole 
covers a sheet thirty by forty inches, 
mounted on calico and varnished to hang 
0. the wall. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


One of the books published recently by 
Ginn & Company, which is especially 
timely, is ‘‘The Louisiana Purchase,’’ 
by Ripley Hitchcock. This book gives in 
convenient form a clear and simple his- 
tory of the discovery, the acquisition, 
and the earlier stages of the building of 
the West. 


The methods of some modern authors 
in securing material for their books are 
strong evidence against the notion that 
thoroness has gone out of date. Perhaps 
no one of the yomee American school is 
more careful than Samuel Merwin, 
whose latest novel ‘‘His Little World,’’ 
has just been issued by A. S: Barnes & 
Company. 
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To meet the requirements in reading 
for admission to American colleges dur- 
ing the years 1906-1908, Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., are publishing in the River- 
side Literature Series, Irving’s ‘‘ Life of 
Goldsmith,’’? and Tennyson’s ‘‘Gareth 
and Lynette,’’ ‘‘ Lancelot and Elaine,’’ 
and ‘‘ Passing of Arthur.’’ 


A book of great value soon to be pub- 
lished by The Macmillian Company is 
William Garrott Brown’s essays, called 
‘The Foe of Compromise.’’ Mr. Brown’s 
historical essays have made a deep im- 
pression onteachers, students, and read- 
ers of history, thru their profound thought 
and clear insight. 


(Continued on page 485.) 





‘‘Squire,”’ he said, and his voice trembled, ‘‘Jack’s my dog.’’ 


From “ The Little Shepard of Kingdom Come.” 
By John Fox, Jr 


Copyright 1903, 
By Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Never mind about the claims of rival machines, judge by 
So judged, 


the results—the work they do. 


THE NO. 2 


HAMMOND 


TYPEWRITER 


FOR 


You may get a Keyless “ Elizabeth” Hall Clock, mag 
nificently hand carved, for Chri 
days ata time without attention Terms are very easy- 

tis cased in stately, polished mahogany, sumptuously 
tooled by skilled carvers, with 
dull gold and frosted silver. 8 ft. 10 ins. high, 30 ins. 
wide, 12 inch dial, 60 beat movement. A beautiful heir- 
loom which will give time for hundreds of years. 


Only one hundred clocks can 
be sold before Christmas 


To get more domestic business we will make a liberal 





' buit-ay gt) tg! 


TEA 


Haney 
ren 






ACHERS 


stmes. It will run 305 





Moorish dial finished in 









which has perfect Alignment, uniform Impression, soft, elas- 
tic Touch, speed of over 200 words a minute, and is durable and 
easily portable, can take the lead among Writing Machines. 


The work it turns out is perfect in ebery respect 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 


69th to 70th Streets, and East River, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
New York Sales Office, 107 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 








offer. Thecoupon will bring it. The clock will be ready 
to set up when it arrivesat your home. After you start 
it, it will run without further attention for a whole 
year. Two minutes each year will keep it running. 
Send the coupyn | 

Do not wait a minute to send the coupon. Either 
buy for yourself, or make up a subscription 
paper and have the clock presented to the 
school, public library, or your church for 
Christmas. Send coupon now. 

Refer you to any New York Bank, Dun, 
Bradstreet, or any Commercial Agency. 


da 


KEYLESS CLOCK C0. . 


301 Hudson Street / 
NEW YORK 










8. J. 














Please send 
me full par- 
ticulars as to 
how I can get the 
“Elizateth” clock 
On easy terms. 
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OLIVER 


TYPEWRITER 





SUPUEAEREAROEURCUSUREUEEDGREREEERUDUEEREREEEEOEEREEEEOREREEREEEEEERERODUadT HOG 


TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first-class machine in ev- 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
. enough for the 
most speedy op- 
erator. Fox Type- 
writers unite 
these features ina 
much better sense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib- 
bon Movement, 
“ requiring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 6 oz.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter recently 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 
‘“‘ Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 
Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 
Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 


Every character is in plain sight 
as soon as you strike the key. 


It is easy to learn and very simple in its 
operation. Notice how the U-shaped type bar 
secures perfect alignment and at the same 
time heaviest manifolding or duplicating 
power. Yes, the line spacing is automatic and 
the key-board contains the maximum of results. 
28 keys for 84 characters. 

Every young man and woman 
should know the OLIVER 
and how to operate it. Its 
success is wonderful. 

If you desire the company 
will send you the Oliver Art 

Catalog free. Write today. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
156 Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Foreign Office: 


75 Queen 
Victoria St., 
London,England. 





TURUGERURGRRUQCGUUGEQRGGURORORUEEGOUEECUOOGERCORERECRDGRORODOLGRORERUDERQUGORSSD 








PT ET 


COGUAHERERURERURRRGGGGCROGCREREEED 





ADOPTED AS 
OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER 


OF THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 
ST. LOUIS 


The Vories Business College, In- 


dianapolis, use 95 Densmores 





Our free booklet illustrates the Ball Bearings, Back Spacer, Paper Regulator, etc. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 309 BRoaDWay, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 483.) 


A new series of handy classics will be 
ublished this fall by Little, Brown & 
b0., to be called the ‘‘Handy Velume 
Cambridge Classics.’’ There will be 
eleven carefully selected beoks in the 
series, printed on clear white wove 
paper and attractively beund in cloth 
and limp leather. The titles include 
Lord Bacon’s essays, ‘‘ Religio Medici,’’ 
‘‘Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius,’’ ‘‘Es- 
says of Elia,’’ ‘‘The Light of Asia,’’ 
and ‘‘ The World’s Best Hymns.”’ 


‘‘Greek Sculpture: Its Spirit and Prin- 
ciples,’’ by Edmund von Mach, recent} 
instructor in Greek art in Harvard uni- 
versity, is a new publication of Ginn & 
Company. This book is addressed to all 
students of art, to working artists, and 
to the general public. It is not a clever 
eulogy, but a scholarly discussion, based 
on the scientific researches of the past, 
and presenting the results of some im- 

ortant investigations by the author. 
amen are 160 illustrations, reproduced in 
half-tone and printed on specially pre- 
pared paper. Their arrangement is 
unique in the careful regard to harmony 
of appearance and to convenience of ref- 
erence. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company have is- 
sued a new library edition of ‘‘ Long- 
fellow’s Complete Poems,’’ containing 
all the original verse that he wished to 
preserve and all his translations except 
those from Dante. Great care has been 
taken in selecting the illustrations, which 
represent the work of about seventy 
leading American and leading English 
artists. The volume is printed on a high 
grade of paper with wide margins, and 
is attractively bound, the cover design in 
being the work of Mr. B. G. Good- 

ue. 


The Corona Song Book, by William C. 
Hoff, of Yonkers, N. Y., has just been 
published by Ginn & Company. In a 
number of particulars the book marks a 
step in advance in the making of school 
song books. 

The selections are arranged in two, 
three, and four parts, and are thus avail- 
able for use in all grades of the gram- 
mar school as well as in the high school. 
Each selection has an independent piano 
accompaniment. The best composers, 
particularly of the lyric school, are rep- 
resented by pieces of harmonic and melo- 
dic excellence. 

The book is modern in arrangement and 
material, and is well adapted to meet 
modern conditions. These qualities are 
owing largely to the wide experience of 
the author in school work. The selec- 
tions, both of music and of words, have 
been made with the friendly assistance 
and criticism of many of the leading com- 
posers and musicians. 


A book which promises to be one of the 
unique offerings of next spring is an- 
nounced by Thomas Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany. It is entitled ‘‘Minute Marvels of 
Nature,’’ and is written and profusely 
illustrated from microscopic plates by 
John J. Ward. Many phases of minute 
plant and animal life are pictured and de- 
scribed in a style which willinterest both 
nature lovers and general readers. 


A list of the new publications of L. C. 
Page & Company contains some important 
announcements of forthcoming books. 





C. A. Bryce, M.D., editor of the South- 
ern Clinic, in writing of la grippe com- 
plaints, says: I have found much benefit 
from the use of antikamnia tabletsin the 
fever and muscular painfulness accom- 
panying grip. A dozen five-grain tablets 
should always be kept about the house. 
Druggists speak well of them and so far 
as our experience goes, we can indorse the 
above. —Southwestern Medical Journal. 
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‘“‘Types of Endurance”’ 
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The 


Smith Premier 
The World's Best Typewriter 


CCX} 


was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter 
expert. 

It is built on correct mechanical lines. 

It is strong-in every part. 

It is simple and direct in operation, and almost 
frictionless. 

It does the speediest and most perfect work 
of any writing machine, and under the severest 
tests of actual business it wears like an anvil, 

Send for our fittle book describing every part 


le 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
287 Broadway, - New York. 
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Lake Shore & } & p40 Southern O 





Columbes ros ' Sic TABURG 
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“LAKE SHORE g 
LIMITED”. 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK 
IN 24 HOURS 
BAGGAGE CAR Vi 
BUFFET.CAR 

| 

| 






LAKE ” The 
SHORE Lake Shore 
0 Sot Limited” 


SoutHERN 
RaiLwar- 
aMall ly Absolutely nothing better in travel facili- Bey intene tt 
© ¢ ties is afforded on any trains than is pro- OBSERVATION 
- vided on the ‘‘Lake Shore Limited”’ 
between CAR 


Chicago and New York in 24 Hours 
Chicago and Boston - in 26% Hours 


Its buffet, library, smoking, dining, sleeping and observa- 
tion cars are the acme of dignified elegance and possess 
every possible appliance and facilit (including 9 maton 
library, stenographer, ladies’ maid, baths, barber shop, etc. ) 
tending to enhance the comfort and pleasure of the traveler. 






LIBRARY CAR 
SLEEPING CARS 

















| 
| 
} 


Each way daily over the 


' Lake Shore 


and Michigan Southern Railway 


in connection with the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads, beyond question the most convenient and 
satisfactory route between the great commercial centers. 
Send six cents in postage for the following books: 
‘‘ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” ‘“‘ Lake Chautauqua,”’ 
“Quiet Summer Retreats,’’ ‘‘Lake Shore Tours,” and 
) ‘‘ Book of Trains”’ to 
| A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio 
i 








—— will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
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New Edition of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. 


In the latest edition of Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary the publishers 
have endeavored to include the new words 
— into the language during the 

t decade end thus make the publication 
worthy of its predecessors. Many new 
words have beer inserted in the vocabu- 
lary proper by expensive plate changes, 
while 25,000 more are added in a special 
supplement. These words may be di- 
vided into the following classes: scientific, 
technical, foreign, dialect, and language 
words. The same ideas and principles, 
so thoroly approved by experience in the 
body of the book, have been followed in 
the supplement. 

As editor-in-chief the publishers were 

fortunate in securing Dr. W. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Among the eminent special editors were 
Prof. Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins 
university, and Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, of 
the Worcester, Mass., Polytechnic insti- 
tute. 
In addition to the supplement of new 
words, the biographical dictionary and 
gazetteer of the world have been thoroly 
revised and reset. 

In the biographical dictionary, several] 
hundred names of persons more recently 
prominent have been added in the plac: 
of some that are now less sought for. 
Much additional information, as the dates 
of reigns or administrations, has als: 
been included. Great care has been taker 
to verify many doubtful dates by com. 
parison withthe most recent authorities 

In the new gazeteer, the figures for 
population and area have been made t« 
agree with the census returns of 1900 
and 1901 by the leading countries of the 
world, or with authoritative estimates 
where other data were not available 
The spelling has been conformed to th« 
adopted forms or rules of the United 
States board of geographic names, the 
geographic board of Canada, and the 
Roval Ge graphical society. 

New plates thruout the book have im- 
proved the matter and typography As 
a result, this edition of Wehster retains 
all the excellencies of the International, 
emphasized and multiplied. It is now. 
as before, the best practical working 
dictionary of the English langauge. 


The November Leslie’s Monthly is an 
enlarged and improved magazine; more 
pages, with a greater number of stories 
and pictures, and the whole periodical is 
thoroly up-to-date. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR $7.50 


I have a SMALL stock of first-class encyclo- 
pedias which Iam closing out at $7.50 per set. 
If interested, write for descriptive circular and 
full particulars. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
J. 2 177 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


Word and Sentence Builders 


in printed and vertical script letters. 
Every primary teacher should by sup- 
with these necessary aids. 

anufactured from tough cardboard. 











Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 












d 
MACK & C0 No. 18 Brown's Race, 
ag Rochester, N.Y. 

Manrfacturers of the FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 

















Laing’s Planetarium 


The advantages of this illustrative device are its 
simplicity and exemption from breakage an! dis. 
order, having vo cog- wheels or intricate machin- 
ery. Being simple in construction, it is easily kept 
in order, and man:pulated by the mstructor or the 


upil. 
‘ tt surpasses other and more intricate apparatus 
not only in its simplicity, but by showing more 
strikingly the relative motions and pvsitions of 
the heavenly bodies in those important phases of 
instruction so difficult for the pupil and embar. 
rassing for the teacher without a goo 1 illustrating 
apparatus. The causes of the seasons, the vari- 
ations in day and night, the moon’s nodes and 
phases, the cause ‘f eciipses, etc ; in short, all the 
problems which tax the constructive imagination 
of the child in its first attempts to grasp the facts 
Renamer eae y of astronomical geography are simplified and are 
made entertaining, attraetixve, and perfectly clear. Write tor Descriptive Booklet. Free. 


Dept. LAING PEANETARIUM CO., Detroit, Mich. 
The New Series “‘ Devoe” Water Color Boxes. 


Cake Colors. Enameled tin long boxes 2 in. wide by 8 in. long. 
* 


















Write for latest price-list. 
F. W. DEVOE & C,"C.FRAYNOLDS§CO., = Fulton Street, Corner William, New York, 


‘BRAIN WORKERS USE AND COMMEND 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 








For the prevention as well as therelief of menta) 
and nervous depression, d,spepsia. sleeplessness, 
and all weaknesses resulting {rom excessive brain 
work nervous strain, and impaired vitality. Vital- 
izeu Phosphites is an essential food permanent! 
strengthening, not stimulating the brain an 
nerves. It is not a secret or patent medicine 
The formula is on each bo:tle. scribed by 
leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


q 
| 
56 West 25th St 
On, ” 
RGty G, New Yerk, - 
G If not Souna at Druggists, sent by mat, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


| The best remedy known for coldin the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not eon- | 
| tain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. | 

















INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - 


Of 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


619 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
New York City. 





GEORGE J, WIGHT, Manager, 
SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS: 


RELIEF MAP Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 


Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, etc. 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Mineralsin good case, for $2.00. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $8,50. Send for circulars. 


~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections. 
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Pains in the Back 


Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or 
stagnant condition of the kidneys or 
liver, and are a warning it is extremely 
hazardous to neglect, so important 
is a healthy action of these organs. 

They are commonly attended by loss 
of energy, lack of courage, and some- 
times by gloomy foreboding and de- 
spondency. 

“T had pains in my back, could not sleep 


and when I got up in the morning felt 
worse than the night before. I began tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now I can 
sleep and get up feeling rested and able to 
do my work. I attribute my cure entirely 
to Hood's Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. J. N. Perry, 
care H. 8S. Copeland, Pike Road, Ala. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure kidney and liver troubles, relieve 
the back, and build up the whole system. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 
















The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 











<a 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 
Single copies " 50 cents 
Ready, October 10th: A Guide to Evglish 
Syntax. A vractical study of the Syntax of 
Irving’s essays, The Stage 
The Mutability of Literature. 

price for classes ea 

Ready: a new edition of The Study of 
Ivanhoe, Map of lvanhoe Land, Plans of Con- 
isborough '‘astle, Special price for introduction, 
for classes. Published by 
H.A. DAVIDSON - - 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anp CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


«oach, and 
Special 


Albany, N. Y. 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


Teachers can save much valuable time by 
using a Typewriter. You will not be without 
one after once using. We furnish Remingtons, 
Smiths, Hammonds, and all standard n-achines 
at from $25 to $40, with full arsenic. New 
machines at reduced prices. ill send machine 
subject to trial. Standard machines rented. 


Send postal for illustrated list. 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
243 Broadway, New York City. Established 1881. 


READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








The Bay View Reading Club. | 


One of the popular educational insti- 
tutions of ay is the Bay View Read- 
ing Club. It has a thousand local clubs 
and over 12,000 members. It is organized 
in nearly every state and in other lands. 
In the past two years and a half over 
five hundred woman’s and other literary 
clubs have adopted its courses of 
study. The originator of the organiza- 
tion is John M. Hall, who is still at the 
head of it, aided by several assistants 
who are trained for the work. The Bay 
View courses endeavor to offer an intel- 
ligent plan for home study and save the 
members from the confusion resulting 
from the abundance of literature of the 
day, as well as from the harm of desul- 
tory reading. Tne courses are brief, 
simple in plan and comparatively inex- 
pensive. They are delightfui reading 
journeys, wherein the country’s history, 
literature, art, and music are deftly com- 
bined ina study. Where it is not con- 
venient for teachers- to’ form a club, 
these courses may be taken alone. 
Teachers will —— their system, 
and they are so brief that the busiest of 
teachers can handle them. 

This fall the club begins the study of 
Germany, and will make side trips into 
the delightfully interesting kingdoms of 
Belgium and Denmark. Circulars giving 
general information and copies of the 
magazine can always be obtained, by ad- 
dressing Mr. Hall, 165 Boston Boulevard, 


Detroit. 
Football News. 


William F. Connelly, a member of the 
Elmira, N. Y., Free Academy football 
team, has died as the result of injuries 
received ina game. The coach has dis- 
banded the academy eleven, and Princi- 
pal Conant has forbidden footbali for the 
remainder of the season. ‘Two other 
Elmira schoolboys have died in the past 
three years from football injuries. 


Thomas McCauley, a member of the 
Brooklyn Manual Training High school 
football team, suffered so bad a paraly- 
sis of the spine during a match game 
that he will probably die. 





Winter Excursion Tickets on Sale. 


The Southern Railway announces Win- 
ter Excursion Tickets now on sale to the 
health and pleasure resorts of the South, 
where the Tourist or Invalid may avoid 
the rigors of Northern winter, enjoying 
the perpetual comforts of a Southern 
climate. 

The service offered by the Southern 
Railway is of the very highest class, and 
it reaches all the principal Resorts of 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Mexico, and the Pacific 
Coast. Through Pullman Drawing-Room, 
Sleeping Cars, and Dining Car service 
on all through trains. rite for de- 
scriptive matter of the Resorts reached 
by this great Railway System. New 
York Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
Alex.S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 





PIMPLES 


“I tried all kinds of blood remedies which failed 
to do me any good but I have found the right thing 
at last. My face was full of pimples and black- 
heads. After taking Cascarets they all left. I am 
continuing the use of th and recommendirg 
them to my friends. I feel fine when I rise n the 
— . Hope to have a chance to recommend 
Jascarets. 

Fred C. Witten, 76 Elm St., Newark, N. J. 





CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE you hele 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c. 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCO, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 505 


/NNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


Ghe Derby 
Anniversary 


Calendar. (Perpetual). 


The records of over 6,000 noteworthy 
events, anniversaries and birthdays in 
American History, —arranged chronolog- 
ically with a convenient reference to the 
sources of the Information. 





November 1. 


All Saints’ Day—Holiday in Louisiana, 
1747, Samuel Tucker, naval officer, born. 
Captured over thirty prizes in the Revolution. 
1760. Joseph Ellicott, engineer, born 
he founder of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, last of the patroons 


orn 
Founder of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
1765. The Stamp Act went into force 
Bells tolled and business suspended. 
1777. The Ranger sailed from Portsmouth, N. H., in 
search of British vessels, 
1806. William H. Ellet, chemist, born 
iscovered a new method o' making gun cotton. 
1808. John Laylor. president of Mormon church, born 
Had seven wives ana thirty-four children. 
1811. Frances M. Whitcher, humorist, born 
Author of the “ “ idow Bedott ” papers. 
1815. Crawford W. Long, physician, born 
One of the discoverers of anaesthesia. 
1827. Morgan Dix, clergyman, born 
A rector of Trinity church, New York. 
1833. Charles Calverly, sculptor, born 
Statues of Greeley and Howe in Greenwood. 
Godfrey Weitzel, soldier and engineer, born 
Was chief engineer in the Butler expedition. 
Charles F Pidgin, author and statistician, born 
Inventor of machines for tabulating statistics. 
William M. Chase, artist, born 
oo known for his portraits and still-life sub- 
jects. 
1871. Systematic meteorological observations estab- 
lished, 


1835. 
1844. 
1849, 


1871. Stephen Crane, author, born 
A novelist of the advanced realistic school. 


A reward given if you finda single error in 
over 6,000 dates. 


Pocket edition bound in cloth. Price, 50c. 





James T. White 6 Co., Publishers 
7 East 16th St., New York. 












wre like. Sapolio-They waste 
themselves to make the world Si 
brighter. SAPOLIO is the ih 

electric light of house-cleaning: 'f 
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SOZODORT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 


PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YORK 


Pears 


Few people know the 
comfort and beauty of 
perfect natural skin. 





Have you used Pears’ 


soap ? 
Sold all over the world. 








is not the time. Send Today, if you wish to obtain 
this beautiful bronze parlor clock FREE, an order 
for 20 lbs. of New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 lbs. Baking 
Powder, 45c. a 1b., or an assorted order Teas and B. P., 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 38c. a lb. 

COUPONS, which can be exchanged for many 
Magnificent Premiums, given with every 25c. 
worth of Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, Spices and 
Extracts. 

Send today for our Premium List, prices and directions. 


TheGreat American TeaCo.,Box 290, 31-33 VeseySt.,N.Y. 














Patent and 
Free Hand 


BEOECO eeces en 


“ Everything is said when we say that the paper rec 
ommends itself.” Gratta L. RICE, 
Special Instructor of Drawing, State of New York. 


For samples and prices address 


TAYLOR @ CO., 
5 Northampton Ave.,Springfield,Mass. 








+ + on Aid 


Best ISooks 


F For High Schools, Academies, and Business Col- : 
legos. spelling, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Enc- 
lish, Shorthand, Commercia! Law, Arithmetic, 
4 ookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in 2 
- prominent schools of every state. Wealso pub- 
ish a pocket dictionary containing 33,000 words. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Address. 
¢ THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, F 
t 483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland. Ohio. 
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The Kenosha, Wis., high school and 
Carroll, Wis., ery have forbidden the 
playing of football by their pupils. ll 
the games scheduled for the season have 
been ordered canceled by the authorities. 





Favoring Medial Slant. 


Among the advocates of medial slant 
writing, as opposed to vertical writing, is 
Supt. John W. Perkins, of Salem, Mass. 
In his annual report Superintendent Per- 
— writes of the vertical system as fol- 
ows: 

“It is now nearly eight years since 
vertical writing began to be used in our 
schools. About the same time it was 
adopted in many other cities and towns 
thruout the country. It has now, there- 
fore, become possible to estimate some- 
what fully its comparative merits as a 
system pted to all grades. There 
seems littlequestion but this estimate has 
been considerably modified as the system 
has been advanced from grade to grade. 
Very few are disposed to deny that the 
vertical system enables the pupils of the 
lower grades to make more satisfactory 
progress than the abandoned style of 
slant writing. Its superior legibility, 
also, remains unquestioned. There has 
come to be, however, a pretty general 
agreement that, in most of the grammar 
grades, a perfectly vertical system is not 
adapted to give the highest rate of speed. 
The element of speed, notwithstanding 
the increasing use of the typewriter, is 
destined for some time yet to count as a 
weighty consideration in determining 
what shall be regarded as, upon the 
= the best general style of penman- 
ship.’’ 





Low Rates West and Northwest. 


Every day until November 30, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee& St. Paul Railway will 
sell one-way tickets Chicago to many 
points on the Pacific Coast for$33. Never 
before have there been such opportunities 
for success as are presented in the West 
to-day. It is worth your while to write 
for folders giving complete information. 
W. S.. Howell, general Eastern agent, 381 
Broadway, New York city. 


Where the Frost King Never Holds Court. 


On November 11 very low rates via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway will be offered 
to Homeseekers desiring to visit the won- 
derful Manatee country on the West 
coast of Florida. Tickets will be good 
for stop over in the Manatee section. 
For further information apply to your 
local agent or address C. B. RYAN, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


Low Rates West and Northwest. 


Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, every day until November 30, 
1908. 

$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific Coast points. $30 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grand 
Junction and many other points in Utah, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Low rates to 
hundreds of other points. 

Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double berth, 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder W. S. 
Howell, 381 Broadway, New York. 


The Purest Treasure 


mortal time affords’’ is SoOZODONT Tooth 
Powder. It’s just a little better too 
than we say it is. 


Heatth and Rest for Mother and Child. 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILL{0 i OF tt 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE ‘THING, WITH 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the OH . 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, C 8 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold b: Denggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ Winsiow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take noother kird. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 




















A Young Investor 


can ill-afford to be without the 
book published by The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of 
New York—‘“A_ Banker’s 
Will.” It explains a curious 
provision in the will of the 
President of a National Bank 
in New York City, and gives 
the list of securities in which 
the largest accumulation of 
trust funds in the world is 
invested. The book is sent 
free to those who write. 


This Company ranks 
First—In Assets, 
First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders, 
First—In Age. 
THe Mutua Lire INsuRANCE 


Company or New York 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, President. 





FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED : CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made, 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles of 
packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers. 


If this interests you send 5c. for sample prices, etc. 
FRANKLIN MFG.CO.. - - Rochester, NW. Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass. 


STENOGRAPHY 


AS AN ELECTIVE STUDY 


In view of the difficulty in securing suitable 
teachers for the stenographic classes in the 
eighth year of the new Course of Study, the 
following schools have inaugurated special 
classes in Shorthand for Public School 
Teachers at reduced rates: Harlem Com- 
mercial Institute, 67 West 125th Street; 
Wood’s School of Business, 125th Street and 
5th Avenue; Bronx Borough Business Insti- 
tute, 2806 Third Avenue; Wood’s Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) School of Business and Shorthand; 
Baker’s School of Shorthand, Stapleton, S. I. 


ALDUS H. BRENNEMAN 


Rawlinsville, Pa. 
Manufacturer of 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL SLATES 


Jobber in all kinds of White and Colored School 
Chalk Crayons. Orders solicited. NO AGENTS. 


Artistic Furnishings 


For SCHOOL-Rooms, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice WM. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E. Twenry-Tuirp &tT., New York City. 


RELA ON 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ‘ust ‘or Asthma, 


* Sold by all Droggists 
STOWELL & CO. i 

















or by mail. 85 cents. 


wees Charlestown, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, 


jence to subscribers in sending 
JOURNAL every time you write you will 


et special attention. 


Manufacturers and Dealers im School Supplies and Equipment. 
orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 
Two lines, one yest, $5.00 ; each additional line, 


ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. Additional 


School Book Publishers 
Jenkins, W. ts. New xork 
Longmans, Green & Co., * 
SMisynard, Merrill & Co., 
g.ae Morse Co., 

& :ribner’s sons, Chas, 
Bak  & Taylor Co.. . : 
Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia 
via tical Text-Boo~« cv 
Cleveland, Ohio 
American Book Wo., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atianta, Portiand, Or., 
University Publishing Co., 
N Y.. boston, and New Orleans 
CUniversty Chic. Press, Chic., Ill. 
lt .e@ Macmillan Co., N.Y. & Chi. 
mand MeNally &Co., “ is 
{inds & Noble, New York 
johu Wiley & Sons, New York 
isaac Pitman & Sons, New York 
houMpsvuna, Brown & Co., Boston 
toughton, Mittin & Co., 
Buston, N,Y., Chi. 


it 


inn & Co., 
Heath & Co., D. C. 


iy 
ity 


‘rang Edu. Co., a 


tilver, Burdett & Co,,“ 

3. F, Jobnson Publishing Co., 

Richmond, Va. 
Chicagg, Ill. 


iyy 


Ainsworth & Co., 
Powers & Lops, 
* anagan Co,, A. 
. & C. Merriam Co., - 
. Springfield, Mass, 
'. B. Lippincott + o,, Puiladelphia 
Wherewithal Book (o., 0 
i Kay, David 
> wer Co., Christopher 


“ 


ry 


“ 


‘fenry T Coates & Co. Phila., Pa. | 


Mion Bradley Co 
Springfield, Mass 
Sadler. Rowe Co., 
Woodward, Tiernan & Co., 
: st. Louis, Mo 
Musical Instruments. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer o., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Educational Games. 
Cincinnati Game Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Music Publishers 
Novello, Ewer, New York 
Dialogs. Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E L.. N.Y , Chicago, 
_ Boston 
Supplementary Reading. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass 


Baltimore, Md. | 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila, 


Book Covers. 
Golden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Feldman’s System Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Stronghurst Mfg. Co., 
Stronghurst, Ill. 


School Supplies. 


See also Blackboards, Boon Covers. 
Charts, Flags, Mavs, Globes, Bells. 
Meyer Blanks, Kinderyerten Mater- 
ial, ete. 


American School Furniture Co., 
hiecaso& N Y. 
Taylor & Co., Springfield. Mass. 
Andrews School Fucuiture Co., 
Chicago, Ill 
Central School Supply Hou-e 
Chicago, Ill. 
Me Allister, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. City 
tb. W. A, Rowles, Chicago, Ill. 
Redding, Baird & Co, 
Boston, Mass. 
James T. White & Co,, N Y. City 
Wever.Costello-Fricke Co., 
_. Obicago, 1). 
Budd & Upmeyer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Excelsior Slate Co.,, Pen Argyle,Pa. 
D-voe, Raynolds Co., N. Y, City 
Daus Duplicator Co,, ms xy 
Rotert A Keasbey « Co, 
| Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A, Flanagan Co, hicago, Ill. 
A, J. Nystrom & Co, ad 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co, 
Chicago, Ill. 
| olipyle Co., New York 
Rohde Kindergarten Sup»ly Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Holden Patent Bovk Cov«r Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
| Stronghurst Mfg. Co , 
| Stronghurst, Il. 
| Milton Bradley Co, 
| Springtield, Mass 
| J. M, Olcott & Co., Chicago & N. Y. 
| 8'kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
| American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
| Franklin Crayon Co., 
i Rochester, New York 
| KE. W. A. Rowles, Chieago 
| Excelsior Slate Co.,Pen Argvle,Pa. 
| Aldus H, Brennem pn, 
| Rawhinsville, Pa 





“ as 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, Il. 


Kindergarten Material. 


Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miltou Bradley vv., 

Springtield, Mass, 

Rohde Kindergart ‘n Supply Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New Vork 
Mack & Co., Rochester, N, Y. 


A. L. Bemis, Worcester, Mass. 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Eagle Pencil Co,, New York City 


Dixon Pencil Wo,, Jersey uv. » J 
Esterbrook Pen Co., New York 


E. Faber, . 
Spencerian Pen Co., New York 
Records, Blanks, Stationery. 
American School Furnitare C-. 
New York, Chicago 


Gymnastic Apparatus. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York 


Charts. 


Americar School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co.. 


Silver, Burdett & ©o 

Boston and N. Y 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 


Maps, Globes, etc, 
Am, 8chool Furni'u e Co, 
New York. Chicago 
A, J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago, Il. 
J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago & N.Y. 
Laing’s Planetarium, 
Detroit. Mich. 
Rand, McNally & Co , 
Chicago and N.Y. 


Minerals. 
Howell, E. E Washington, D.C 
Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Kimer & Amend N.. ¥. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila 
Schoo! Bells. 
American Scho! Furniture Co.,. 
| New York, Chicago 


This will be a great conven- 


- $2.00. Reg- 
lines $2.00 a year. 


school Clocks. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
U S. Electric Clock (0. N 
Fred, Frick Clock Co.. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Engravers. 

Bormay & Cv., N. Y. City. 
Photos for Schools. 
Perry Pictures Co., Maiden, Mass. 

School Furniture, 
American Sch, Fur. Go., 


Hotels, 


». City 


N. Y. 


St. Denis New York 
Insurance. 
Mutual Life New York 
Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass 
Schools. 
New York University, .New York 
Prospec. Hill School, 
Greenfield, Mass, 
Students’ Gowns. 
Cotrel! & Leonard, Albany,N. Y. 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’ Ag: ney New York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M. J. “ 
Kellugg’s Teachers’ Bureau, “ 





Chicago, and N Y | 


Rockwell, J 
| Lewis Teachers’ Agency, ‘ 
Muskegon. Mich, 
) Educational (lub. Philadelphia 
| Aibany Teach Ay’ey. Albany.N Y. 
Teachers’ C...op, Assn., Chic. Ill. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agerney, 
Boston, Mass. 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Agency, Bos.un 
Fisk Tea: hers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
rvronto,. tos Angeles 
Educational kxchange, — 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Western Teacher-’ Age cy. 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Typewriters 
Remington Typew: iter Co., 
\ew York City 
Hammond Typewriter Co., * 
Deo-more Typewriter Co., “ 
Smith Premier ©. Syracuse N Y, 
Oliver Typewriter, Chicago 
Consolidated Typewriter Co, 
New York City 





Fox Typewriter, 
| Grand Rapids. Mich 





Prospect Hill 


School 


For Girls 


Situated in the heart of the most beautiful and 
healthful section of New England, at the junction of direct 
routes from Chicago to Boston and from New York to 


the White Mountains. 


The individual attention given to each pupil has for 
its aim the highest mental and physical development of 


every girl in the school. 


Graduate, elective, and college preparatory courses 


provided. 
Extensive grounds. 


Well equipped gymnasium. 


circular on request. 


Golf, tennis, and basket ball. 


36th year. Illustrated 


The principal refers by permission to— 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washington, D.C. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, New York. 

Prof. C. S. Pennell, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. E. W. Champney, New York. 

Frau Marie F. Kapp, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 





Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass 
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this year than it could supply. 


year under one manager. 


KELLOGQ’S 
TEACHERS’ 


EAU 


has had more calls for capable teachers 


Inquiry 


at Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Princeton, 
Teachers, Columbia, and the Normal 
Schools in New York, and New Jersey 
(our references) will verify the sucessful 


work of this active agency. Fifteenth 


Do you want 


a teacher or better position? 


LLOGG, 


. MANAGER 


SIXTY-ONE EAST 9TH ST., NEW YORK 
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» Texts for Secondary Schools | 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By JACQUES W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 12mo. With 
Maps and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By James A. JAMES, Ph.D., and ALBERT H. SAN- 
FORD, M. A. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, net. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
300 A. D. to 1900. By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph. D., 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chron- 
ological Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages, $1.50, net. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and ROBERT Morss 
LOVETT, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 431 
pages, $1.25, net. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By JACQUES W. REpway, F. R. G. S. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
By FRANK W. MILLER and Auc. F. ForRsTE, In- 
structors in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
(In Press.) 


(In Press) 


The Marsh and Ashton Mathematical Series 


JUST PUBLISHED 





Pingry School, Elizabeth,.N. J. 170 pages. 


With Tables, 268 pages, $1.20, net. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (Ready soon.) 





EP ED ED Hiv He yr HD E> ED Me 


New York 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By CHARLES H. AsHTON, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University, and WALTER R. MArsu, Head Master 
: 85 cents, net. 
Five-Place Logarithmic Tables, 60 cents, net. 
The series Will include 
| PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. (Ready.) 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA. PLANEANDSOLID GEOMETRY | PLANEAND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (Ready.) 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 
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TO TEACH THE COMMER’ 
CIAL BRANCHES WELL 


requires the use of good text-books. The teachers in public 
schools, especially when they are required to teach other 
branches, require the best books—those that will relieve the 
teacher of much of the drudgery and as many of the details 
as possible. 


COMMERCIAL 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKEEPING 


one of the well-known Budget Systems—was designed 
especially to meet the requirements of public schools. 


The Inductive set supplies half a year’s work. 


The five sets of the complete system supply two full 
years’ work. 


JUST HOW ADVANTAGEOUS 


it would be to use this work will not be appreciated until 
teachers have looked up the information we have to send 
them, which is very full and explicit. 


We publish a full line of commercial text-books and 
give our entire time and attention to that specialty. 











——Correspondence is solicited—— 


—FROM TEACHERS— 


SADLER-ROWE COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE - - - - MD. 





LIBRARIES 
for TEACHERS 


T should need no argument to convince any one 
entering the profession of teaching with any 

seriousness, that a fairly complete library of educa- 
tion is an essential. 

We have arranged nine groups of books, each con- 
stituting a library reasonably complete in the field it 
is designed to occupy, and the purchaser will fee] 
the satisfaction of having a set of books that will 
answer all his ordinary requirements. 

Of the nine libraries, some aim to cover the whole 
ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, some 
deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. Prices range from less than 
$4.00 to a little over $20.00. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library, 
Kellogg’s Smaller Teachers’ Library. 9 volumes. 
Reading Circle Library. 
Teachers’ Professional Library. 
How to Teach Library. 19 volumes. 
Teachers’ Manuals Library, 25 great little volumes. 


Teachers’ Working Library. 20 volumes. 
(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate and District School Teachers.) 


Primary Teachers’ Working Library. 20 volumes. 
School Entertainment Library. 


These are all sold upon the installment plan, which 
enables one to secure a library at once upon a small 
cash payment, and by the saving of a few cents each 
week, to pay for it in full in a limited period. Write 
for full particulars. Live agents wanted. 

Teachers’ Catalog 144 pages free. Any book suppliea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


22 volumes. 


18 volumes, 
13 volumes. 


42 volumes. 














